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THE BEST 


ERA geg SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It is so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 





READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

‘*We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
‘*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
given us satisfaction in the test. You 
shall have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were 





duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Pref. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 

“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 

sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 

it excellent.” 





PRICE LIST. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York. 
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American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xlé inches, 
printed on beth sides. The best railroad board. Colors: 
salmon and green. Can be easily read acroes the school- 


1. The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. All Misspent Time will one Day be Regretied. Re- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty, Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety. 
8 Who does the best he can does well; Angels do no 
more. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
4.Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Up-stairs. Reverse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Taou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be free. 7. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn- 
ing. Reverse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
‘would have others do unto you. 8. Dare to say No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire Good Habits. Reverse: The 
Good alone are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci- 
ous. Always Re On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
aclear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse: God bless 
our Sohocl. 11. There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: } ever associ- 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 


These Mottors are pronounced the best nov published. 
They render tue attractive, Stimulate 
to earnest study and exert an exceilent moral 


Sent post-paid for $1.10. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
: 21 Park Place, N.Y, 
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BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send costal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 
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D. APPLETON & COS 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
SS . 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 


A, J. RICKOFF, A.M., 


Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 


pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was anticipated. Within three 
months after their publication, they were 
adopted by two States, and over four hun- 
d cities and towns. During the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their ‘embodi ment of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new series of hies, 
in two — ne Mab as far ae | all 
geographical text- itherto published 
as our PReaders are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 





THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
PP small 4to, 108 pages. ore 


Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 
4to, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
COODMAN’S PATENT. 

They have Movable Copies, the superior 

yw of which are tov obvious to be 





They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil’s practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman's Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acceptable 
hereafter without this provision. yake- 
man’s Patent — Copies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the book. 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual, 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual, 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
Manual. 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted’ to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch, 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school, 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing, 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Language. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; II, 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to ‘The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 


Miss Stickney's charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and —_ They are de- 
igned to secure: 1. An appreciation of 
w is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the a of all that pertains to lan- 

; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 

; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 

in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
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happy development of natural gifts. For 
fe description see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 
oO. 2, 





WE PUBLISH ALSO: 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 


GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’sS 


Worps, Worp-WRriTeR, AND PIECES TO 


Speak ; Primers oF Science, History anp LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY ; Morse’s ZooLoGy; LECENTr’s GroLoGy; Harkness’s LaTIN SERIES; 
HaDLey’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


cessful text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from 


the Kindergarten to the University. 


Catalogues, price lists, and ‘Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. ppl 


Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
AND SPELLER. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 


They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 60 of the best American 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
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Exchange. Intreduction. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, -10 .16 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 15 -30 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, .20 42 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, .25 .50 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, .50 72 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, -40 .85 
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The Typography, Printing and Binding are in the highest style of the book- 


making art. 





McGUFFEY S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER. .10 .18 





From Prof. David Swing, Chicago, 

‘«** * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
tion’ and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us commit 
to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 
Readers. 

‘‘The memory that does come up from those far away 

is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 
ess land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 
of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 
the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 
there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of Alex- 
ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

Prof. Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the 
above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

‘*T am willing that any words of mine upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chie? end of man. The Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one of the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 


From the Literary World,{ Boston. 


‘*We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly 
pgood ; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. 

“Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say 
no more.” 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

‘An event which is noteworthy for the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to which I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings. ‘oney could buy nothing better in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect.” 


From Prof. Edward S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

‘«T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which you have been kind enough to send 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

‘«I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 
garded him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I kncw that be regarded these Readers as 
the most important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects. 

‘‘ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you ; and I hope 
the series may long hold its honored place in the favor 
of the American public.” EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 
‘*Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuffey’s Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
above report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 
‘* We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s 
owe are the best adapted to the requirements of .he 
8c 


“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 
ways heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 


study. 

“All other series ted have the fatal defect of con- 
sisting of only five books, and not sufficient reading mat- 
ter. Our course of study requires six books and the full 
amount of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 
series, 

** We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the publishers, herewith submitted, 
for supplying the same be accepted. * * * 

W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr, W. W. MORROW, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 

June, 28, 1880. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
— REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 

TO 1. 








City of San Francisco. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ' 
San Francisco, CaL., May 12th, 1880. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., a proposition was received from Messrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, Brace & Co., offering MoGuFFEy’s REVISED 
READERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 

RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 
terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGuFFry’s 
REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the publie 
schools of San Francisco. 





1,250,000. {Over One Million Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Already Introduced. 4,250,000. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED SCARCELY MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 








WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 





INTRINSIC VALUE. 





New York City, 
Hoboken, 


Saint Louis, 


Sandusky, 
Oskaloosa, 
Chilicothe, O., 


Litchfield, Il. 
Tabet, Kan 
Canton, 0.,” 


rates City, es 
town, °9 
} mee oa Mo. ¥ 
Frederickto’n, Mo., 
Columbus, Ind., Hamilton, O., 
Ark. City, Kan., Mansfield, O., 
Flushing, N. Y., Gallatin, Mo., 


J. St. Joseph, Mo., 
Fort Wayne, i Hutchinson, Kan., 
i Shelbyville, Ten., 
South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., 

Carbondale, Iil., Richmond, Ind., 


Remington, Ind., 
ion 


Steubenville, O., 
Middleton, Mass., 
Anderson, Ind., 


San Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
Charleston, I11., 
Lexington, Ky., 


4 inaw, Mich., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Portsmouth, O. 
Valparaiso, Ind., 
Seymour, Ind., 
— Ga., 

halia, Mies.’ 
Elk Falls, Kan., 
Essex, Ioa., 
Oberlin, Kan., 
heey O., 
Troy, O., 
Atlantic, Iowa, 
Circleville, O., 
Carlinville, Il., 
Olamon, M 
Franklin 


vInd. 


Terre Haute, 
Dubuque, J 

Kirksville, Mo., . Wooster, O 
St. James, N. Y., 
Sullivan, Ind., 
Clinton, IIL, 
Taunton, Mass., 
Columbus, Kan., 
Essex, Ioa., 
Columbiana, O., 


Mooresville, Ind., 
Dalton, Mo. 


Chattanooga, 
Piqua, O., 
Dublin, ind., 
Franklin, Ind., 
Mound City, Mo., 
Princeton, Mo., 
Carlisle, Ky., 
ote A mn Ky. 
Galen, 1, 
yee ha 
Wash’n C.H.,0., _ Eldorado, Kan., 
Eevenne, O., ronda Os 
ey, 1a., vington, O. 
Hartford City, Ind., Elynia,O., — 
Lawson, Mo. Bloomington, Ind., 


GAND 500 OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. -@ 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


Do Unto Others as You Would h Mn cdtes 
Rate Ot . ave Others Do to You 








New York, January 29, 1881. 





WE want several — of tae Scnoont Journat of Oct. 
2, 1880, and will thank our friends to send them to us. 


”~ 


No recent action of our city Boards of Education has 
provoked such indignant commeat from the press and 
among good people as tho heartless and whimsical rule re- 
cently adopted by several of them, forbidding married 
women to teach in public school. 








National Educational Association. 





The Annual Meeting of the Superintendence Depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association (Supt. A. P. 
Marble, President, Supt. N. A. Calkins, Vice Pres. Supt. 
8. Findley, Secretary,) will be held in the city of New York, 
February 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1881. The following pro- 
gram will indicate the times and places of the several 
meetings, the addresses to be delivered, the papers to 
be read, and the discussions to be held. Thé-meeting will 
commence at the hall of the Cooper Union, Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 8th, at 8 o'clock. Hon. Stephen A. Walker, 
President of the New York City Board of Education, 
will give an address of welcome. Supt. A. P. Marble, 
of Worcester, Mass., Pres’t of the Department, will make 
& response. This will be followed by an address on the 
Present Aspect of Public Education in America and 
Europe, By Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., St. Louis, Mo. 

\i Wednesday, Feb. 9th, at 9-30 e’clock, A. M., a paper 
will be read on the Unification ot School Statistics, by 
Supt. Andrew McMillan, Utica, N. Y. A digcussion will 





be had on Weak Places in our System of Public Instrne 
tion, to be opened by the following speakers: Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, State Sup’t Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Hon. B. G. Northrop, Sce'y State Board of Educa 
tion, Hartford, Conn. Wednesday, Feb. 9th, 3 P. M.,a 
paper will be read on the Conservation of Pedagogic 
Energy, by Chas. O. Thompson, Ph. D., Worcester, Mass., 
to be followed by a discussion. 

Wednesday evening, 8 o'clock. An Informal Social 
Meeting, in Parlor of Young Men's Association, corner 23d 
street and 4th Avenue. Thursday, Feb. 10th, 9-30 A. M. 
@ paper on Museum Illustration of Education, by Hon. 
Jcbn Eaton, U. 8. Com’r of Education, Washington, D. O. 
A paper on Education and Health, by Elisha Harris, M. 
D., Albany, N, Y., to be followed by a discussion on the 
subject. Thursday, 8 P. M. A paper on the Ecgnomies of 
School Administration, by Supt. Andrew J. Rickoff, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to be followed by a discussion of the sub- 
ject. Reports of Committees, &c. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 10th, 8 o’clcck, hall of Cooper 
Union. An address will be delivered on National Aid to 
Education, by Hon. J. W. Patterson, State Sup't Schools, 
Concord, N. H. 

Other subjects for discussion may occupy any vacant 
hours on the program. 

Persons attending these meetings may be accomodated 
at the Grand Central Hotel, Broadway, opposite Bond 
street, by special arrangement, at $2.50 a day. 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL*ASSOCIATION. 

James H. Smart, Indianapolis, Indiana, President ; W. 
D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, Secretary; Eli T. Tappan, 
Gambier, Ohio, Treasurer. Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia; 
John W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, Vice-Presidents. 

Counsellors :—Merritt C. Fernald, of Maine; Thos, 
W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts ; David N. Camp, of Con- 
necticut; Norman A. Calkins, of New York; James 
McCosh, of New Jersey; James P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania ; M. A. Newell, of Maryland. 

Department of Superintendence.—A. P. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass., President; N. A. Calkins, New York, 
Vice-President ; 8. Findley, Akron, Ohio, Secretary. 

Department of Normal Schools.—Jerome Allen, Gene- 
seo, N. Y., President ; G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg, Mo., 
Vice-President ; Geo. P. Brown, Terre Haute, Ind., Sec- 
retary. 

Department of Elementary Schools.—O. V. Tousley, 
Minneapolis, Minn., President; R. W. Stevenson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Vice-President ; J. B, Roberts, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Secretary. 

Department of Higher Instruction.—Lemuel Moss, 
Bloomington, Ind., President ; J. L. Pickard, Iowa City, 
Iowa, Vice-President ; John 8, Copp, Hillsdale, Mich., 
Secretary. 

Department of Industrial Education.—Emerson E. 
White, Lafayette, Ind., President; Wm. W. Forwell, 
Minneapolis, Vick-President ; 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln, 
Neb., Secretary. 

Council of Educatiun.—Thos. W. Bicknell, Boston, 
Mass., President; James McCosh, Princeton, N. J., 
Vice-President ; Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary. 





A Word to Women Teachers. 





Whether we have good teachers depends on women in 
more senses than one. In many of cur towns one man 
and twenty women do all the teaching. While we think 
this putting on women the work of teaching has gone 
too fai—we do not propese to argue that. We deal 
now with the fact that women are doing the bulk of 
the vweaching, and we want them to do it well. That 
earnest, capable, self-sacrificing women are’at work in the 
school room is a fact that cannot be denied; and that 
there are very many who perform the feeblest kind ser- 
vice must be admitted. 

A young man appointed to a post, say as telegraph 
operator will in nine cases out of ten take the Telegraphic 
Journal, get a volume that discusses the origin of the Tele 
graph, read in the newspapers what concerns the progress 
of telegraph building, attend a lecture on the subject of 
Electricity, and yet be what might be called a very ordinary 








young man at the same time. A young woman receiving 
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a similar appointment does not trouble herself to know one 
or any of these things. 

The same is true of educational workers. A woman 
will attend a convention if there is some personal end \to 
be reached. She will study arithmetic when she gets 
home if she is to be examined ‘or promotion to a higher 
place. But, will she study and enlarge her education just 
for the pleasure of knowing? If not, she lacks one of the 
important elements of a teacher. 

It may be said thata woman cannot do things in this 
way, that such is man’s fashion, etc. To this we reply we 
set up a fashion that must be followed by every good 
teacher no matter what the sex. She who goes home to 
crochet, and he who goes home to read the paper and 


smoke are all of one piece. 
=o 


The Cortland Normal School. 


The Supreme Court has decided in favor of Supt. Gil- 
mour, He, it will be remembered appointed Prof. 
Uassety as principal in place of Prof. Hoose. The local 
board of trustees claimed to have concurrent power— 
that Prof. Huose could not be removedjwithout their con- 
currence. Supt. Gilmour asked for a mandamus to com- 
pel the employment of Prof. C. Justive Martin grants 
the epplication and renders a very lengthy opinion, saying 
that the question is one of power, not of motive, and one 
of law and neteof fact. The statute simply recognizes a 
right in the Board to recownmend the teachers to be em- 
ployed by the superintendent, which in itself seems to 
preclude the idea of an independent right to employ the 
teachers of such school, nor does he'find that the principal 
of the Cortland Normal and Training Schcol is an officer of 
the State, but that he is an employe of the State. “Coming, 
then, to the principal question involved in this con- 
troversy we first inquire what powers are by this 
statute given to the superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion. Does it vest in him the right to terminate the relation 
of a teacher as an employe of the State without the con- 
sent or concurrence of the loval Board? It must, I think, 
be admitted that he possesses this right under this power 
of general supervision and direction given him by statute, 
unless the Legislature has conterred upon the local Board 
an independent and concurrent right to act in the employ- 
ment and discharge of such teachers, uncontrolled by the 
direction of the superinteadert Are they given such 
power?” “The employment and discharge of teachers 
being a matter which clearly pertain to the school, it must- 
I think, be held that this provision of the statute has con- 
ferred upon the Board an independent or concurrent power 
to employ or discharge the teachers of such school.” “IL 
am of the opinion, therefure, that, while the Board had 
im mediate right to employ the teachers of this school, still 
that right was subject to the power of the superintendent 
to direct in relation to their employment or dismissal and 
to his approval; that when he directed the Board to dis- 
charge a teacher thus employed, or withdrew his approval 
of such employment, it began the duty of the Board to 
follow his directions, and that the relation of such a teacher 
would be terminated by such withdrawal. The applica- 
tion of the superintendent for a mandamus to compel the 
Board to prevent Dr. Hoose from acting as a teacher in 
said school and to recognize Professor Oassety as the act- 
iug principal thereof must be granted.” 











Incapable. 





This generic term is often used to discribe certain ones 
engaged in school-room work. It means to state nothing 
against their moral character, mind; no, not a breath 
must be breathed against the intentions of the persons, 
These are of the highest and purest no doubt—to earn a 
living in an easy and respectable style! How many of 
the Incapables become teechers! It seems as though they 
sought that in preference to anything else. 

The Incapable is oftenest a woman. And some pro- 
nounced her “ realjnice,” refined,!delicate, and, not unlikely, 
handsome, She does not want to learn a trade; she does 
not really know enough to teach, but was “ squeezed in.” 
Now, she has a place she doesn't know what to do, and 
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there is no work she could learn to do—as it ought to be 
done. “To slender for housework,” but strong enough to 
teach—as though that did not require the most robust 
constitution! It sometimes happens that the Incapable 
gets married and undertakes the worry of the wife, house- 
keeper and mother. Here she is more apt to succeed for 
she has a husband who will not proclaim his disappoint- 
ment. She will make one of those perpetual invalids, in- 
teresting, but not useful. 

“Tt sometimes turns out that the Incapable is a man. 
He has a decent presence and wears number seven shoes; 
he is generally very respectable; and in most cases has 
got what is called an education. It is a wonder that the 
Incapable got through college. He went along with the 
man of genius and no one seemed to suspect that he was 
half dazed. But he comes out and mingles with men and 
they look on with astonishment! Sometimes he studies 
theology and people hear him preach once—and then try 
some one else, He is neglected so much that he becomes 
a book-agent or a teacher. 

As was said before there is a fatality sbout teaching. 
Tell a man that he is a fool and he will say then “I must 
get my living by teaching.” And how his friends will 
struggle to get him #-place:~ The~Ineapable can get re 
commendations, for he is always harmless. That the 
schools should be full of Incapables is rather unfortu- 
pate for the children, And especially the young children. 
Ex-Gov. was fond of telling’ this story. A young 
lady was sent to him to be examined for a license to teach, 
It took but a short time te sound her; and he told her he 
should be obliged to refuse her alicense. This brought a 
flood of tears. Touched with pity he took his pen and 
wrote “T hereby certify A—B—can teach a small school 
of small children.” 

“Just the thing | wanted” the young’lady, smiling amid 
her tears, exclaimed, Andso the Incapables come—but 
they rarely go. 


—_——. 
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Victor M, Rice. 


The teachers of Buffalo at the December meeting of the 
Teacher’s Institute conducted memorial exercises in obser- 
vation of the memory of Victor M. Rice, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction from 1854 to 58, and again from 
1862 to 66. A drawing of amonument to be erected ap- 
peared on the blackboard, and an oration was delivered 
by Principal George H. Stowits. Following the oration 
was a beautiful poem by Principal J. W. Barker. This is 
too long for our pages, but we cannot omit the last two 
verses ;— 

‘*A thought breathing love is a native of heaven 

And born in the sand as it wanders on earth; 

From the dawn of its day to the close of its even 

With devotion it clings to the land of its birth. 

And the schemes that it plans and the structures it 
rears. 

Shall live when the granite is crumbled and old, 

Who sows in the heart, tho’ he scatters in tears 

Shall reap a ripe harvest of crimson and gold. 

The marble’s cold lips have a message divine 

To tell to the ages the deeds of the brave, 

To faithfully hold in the annals of time 

The name of the heroes who suffered to save. 

But deeper and brighter their names ever gild 

The hearts inner tablet unseen and unknown, 

Who labor in love for this kind, even build 

A monument grander than columns of stone. 

Scarcely time enough has elapsed to set a correct esti- 
mate on Mr. Rice’s personal character; on the usefulness 
and wide scope ot his labors all are agreed. He had 
abilities of no unusual degree for stimulating the develop- 
ment of ideas pertaining to the value and structure of our 
system of schools. In other words he was a builder; he 
could build among men; he could build up selfish men 
into a work that produced beneficently. The schools 
were made free by him. The office of Commissioner 
was his work and so was the erection of six additional 
normal schools. It was a motto with him to plan out 

ome improvement for each year and move the Legisla- 
ture as far as he could. He carefully avoided any radical 
change. 

He had a firm belief that the teachers of the state had 
the power to mold the system, to make it liberal, generous 
and renumerative if they chose. They could form public 
opinion if it was defective. To accomplish this he saw 
the imperative need of an educational journal. He pro- 
posed that the state aid the circulation of these and 
obtained that aid only to find there was a deep seated 








prejudice against it in the popular mind, Like many 
other me. observant of the power of the press, he 
wondered why the teachers did not support their own 
journal (NV. Y. Zeacher at that time) instead of coming up 
annually at the State Association for aid. 

Criticism could easily be made. The present excellent 
system for granting lite certificates had not then been 
suggested. He was born a politician and he cultivated 
well his gifts. Yet, Mr. Rice was essentially a great, and 
yes, a good man. He deserves a noble monument. The 
teachers of Buffalo will do themselves an honor, the 
teachers of the whole state should have been proud to 
have secured for themselves when they build it in this 
city. 





Words Versus Thoughts, 


It is a genuine surprise to many a teacher to find that 
the words his pupils repeat so carefully awaken either no 
thought at all, or else an entirely different thought from 
that mtended. The memory may load itself down heavily 
with “ words, words, words,”—and nething else. A young 
man fitted for college with the requisites of Greek and 
Latin, went through college, and it was then discovered 
that he*was really half-witted; yet his teachers thought 
he did pretty well—because he could learn and recite the 
lessons. 

A teacher was holding an examination. The presi- 
dent of the board of trustees was by her side. She 
called her favorite pupil up; he recited definition after 
definition, and she turned in pride to the official. 

“ Call up that red-headed boy,” said he. 

“But he will do nothing but blunder.” 

“Never mind, let us hear him blunder.” 

And blunder he did, and sat. down with a face as red 
his hair, The teacher was sadly grieved. 

“T cannot make anything out of Isaac; he will not 
learn like Henry.” 

“Madam, he is worth a dozen of Henry; he is not 
thinking of the words but of the ideas.” 

And so it proved in a few years, 

Yet the mistake is a very common one; the one who 
can repeat the words is wise ; the one who cannot is a 
fool. 


Purtts in our common schools are sadly deficient in the 
power of practical application of what they learn in the 
class room. This must be evident to every teacher and 
parent who has ever tested the matter by asking practical 
questions. The pupil, who, with book before him, can 
readily “get the answers” to the difficult problems in 
profit and loss is wholly at less to determine the profit his 
father receives on cloth bought for twenty cents and sold 
for twenty-five cents per yard. He learns in school that 
Columbus and Springfield are in the same latitude and is 
not sure at home that Columbus is not between Spring- 
field and’ the north pole.” He learns that every proper 
noun should "commence. with a capital and then di- 
rects his first love letter to miss jennie smith. He can say 
with accuracy that there are 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 
and 48 seconds in a year, but has no idea of how many 
times the sun will rise and set between two Christmases. 
He can give correctly the principal parts of see and g» and 
immediately after be guilty of saying, “I seen him but now 
he has went away. 

Is this fault, this studying to no practical purpose, due 
to our system of education? If it is, it is high time that 
our leaders in educational matters point out the fault and 
suggest the remedy. Is it because teachers fall into me- 
ehanical, monotonous ruts of teaching and perform their 
work in a manner so school-like and so little business-like 
that it never occurs to the pupil that what he learrs from 
his books has any connection with or application to the 
things that ocour in every day life? Here we think is the 
trouble, and in this we should reform. Let each teacher 
make his work more and more practical, let him strive to 
lift his pupils from their unthinking impractical methods 
of study, let him give them matter for thought upon the 
simple, common things around them, let him endeavor to 
create an interest in their minds upon the subjects dis- 
cussed by the older people of the community, and soon we 
shall have a race of children in our schools who will know 


more at the age ot twelve of what is practical and useful 
than our children now know when they leave the common 
schools —Eachange. 


—_e« 


Virtvr without talent is a coat of mail without a sword; 
it may indeed defend the wearer, but will not enable him 
to protect his friend. —Cotton. 


To County Superintendents. 


That there are very many poor schools, will be admitted 
—it must be admitted. (It is not too much to say that 
fully three fourths of the pupil's time is wasted—taking the 
whole State as a basis.) And the practical question comes 
up, upon whom are we depending to prevent this state of 
things? A very little consideration will show that it 
is the 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
or officer in charge of the schools, call him by what name 
you will. Hence we shall offer a few plain suggestions 
to these gentlemen : 

1. You will not be able to improve the schools unless 
you examine those who apply for licenses wuolly with 
reference to the TEacuinG they are to do. 

To visit many an examination room one would think 
the whole object was to measure the attainments in arith- 
metic, etc. The simple question for the officer is, Will this 
person TEACH IN A SUPERIOR MANNER ? Not will he teach 
about like most of the people who are teaching, or about 
as well as most of those who don’t know anything about 
it but think they can do it? The answer must be a posi- 
tive one. If in the officer’s mind he feels the person will 
not teach in a manner a good ways above the average he 
should reject him. His tendency is constantly to fix too 
lew a standard. 

2. You will not do much good while in office if you do not 
demand professional preparation. 

It looks like an awful step to take and a good many are 
shivering with fear. They think about in this way, “I 
ought to do it, but if I do it will make two classes of people 
howl—those who have sons and daughters to teach a year 
or two, and those trustees who don’t want to raise any 
tax in addition to the mull-tax. 1 shall make enemies of 
these fellows and lose a nomination.” 

So they let the old machine go creaking along. The 
present plan fits these times, as the old canvas-covered 
wagon would answer to carry goods to the West. It did 
very well once, and so did the putting in of the young 
men and women.as teachers who had finished the usual 
course of studies. And there are men who want to keep 
that up. Such men ought to retire. If they lack in pluck 
to advance let them give way ; they will confer a public 
benefit by so doing. 

We have urged our N. Y. State Commissioners to move 
for County Normal Institutes in order to obtain teachers 
possessing professional skill in a limited degree at least. 
Some see that this is the only step to take, but others are 
bound to run things according to the old pattern. Gen- 
tlemen, the County Normal Institutes will be established ; 
Institutes in which a degree of professional instruction 
can be given. There are a dozen men getting ready. As 
soon as one maz shows its feasibility the rest will follow. 

Several propositions are made (1): One has an offer from 
the citizens of a village to pay the expenses ; (2) Another 
proposes to charge the pupils. (3) Another to have the law 
changed so that the State Superintendent can grant per- 
mission to hold asix or eight weeks’ Normal Institute 
when enougt pupils will attend the whole period. 

The expense of such an Institute would be about as 
follows ; 

Two teachers, for six weeks, ‘i ; $400 
One lady for practice school,. . . . «. 150 
Rents, etc. . : ° ‘ : 50 


$600 
This is not a large amount. They spend as much as that 
in a one-week institute in Pennsylvania. 





The Health of Children. 


It is one of the strange things of this life that a very 
large number of people get through the world without any 
exercise of brains. A quack doctor was asked by an edu- 
eated physician how he managed to flourish so well. “Look,” 
he said in reply, “at that group of three men. How many 
know anything?” “About one,” wasthe reply. “You 
will get him, and I will get the two fools.” 

The way young girls are dressed is an example of this. 
They have thin shoes, they wear their cotton stockings in 
most cases not coming to the knees, and then the dresses 
are as short as possible. A boy stands some chance to 
keep warm, but the young girl suffers terribly for three or 
four months in the year. The only reason is that it is the 
fashion now to make them suffer. If some woman would 
introduce the fashion for these girls to wear woolen “pan- 
, talets” (the fashion twenty-five years ago,) or ev 
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woolen stockings, she would give the girls a comfort they 
know nothing about. 

' Miss Susan Wright, principal of primary department of 
Public School No. 50, has written to the Health Board 
against this cruelty. She eays, “In the streets, in our 
schools, children of tender years have their dresses made 
so short that their legs are only indifferently protected if 
they belong te the rich, and with cruel scantiness if they 
belong to the poorer classes. If the lives of these children 
are not prematurely sacrihced, how stupid and ignorant 
it is for their parents to express surprise when their show 
and vanity shall have produced in their victim the assured 
results, rheumatism, consumption, pneumonia, etc.” She 
thinks short dresses do more harm than bad plumbing and 
lack of proper ventilation, and in this connection says : 
‘My sympathy for the poor, ul used children of the rich 
and poor compels me to ask your attention to this crying 
abuse and to risk the unpopularity of putting the blame 
where it rightfully belongs: upon physicians too tender- 
pocketed to make parents full sharers in the blame which 
belongs to neglected buildings and ignorant teachers in 
this ‘murder of the innoce=ts.’ " The communication was 
referred to the society for the Prevention of Oruelty to 
Children, 


ip 


Normal Institutes. 








The most needed educational movement must be for a 
better professional preparation of the teachers. To accom- 
plish this instruction in normal schools’is needed, but as 
this can be had by but few, normal institutes must supply 
the deficiency. 

It is estimated that 12,000 inexperienced teachers try 
their hand at teaching every year in New York State. 
The teacher’s institute is doing a grand work. But an ex- 
tention of the work is needed. All who"have had no ex- 
perience and yet can pass the required examination for a 
Third Grade Certificate should be required to attend a 
normal institute for 4, 6, or 8 weeks to receive professional 
instruction. This should cunsist ef (1) instruction m the 
studies pursued. (2) In the principles of teaching. (3) In ac- 
tual teaching in a practice school. The last week of the 
nermal institute could be spent as a general teacher’s in- 
stitute and all of the teachers of the county rallied to- 
gether. 

These normal institutes can be conducted by the same 
conductors that now manage the“ordinary institutes so 
well. The law may possibly need a slight change, so that 
the state superintendent can order a normal institute when 
a commissioner should deem it could be made a success. 





Drawing. 





At the outset there will be difficulty in teaching drawing 
because there are no teachers who know how to draw. 
But if they are required to learn, the difficulty will vanish 
in afew years. Boston set out to have drawing taught 
and employed special instructors. The regular teachers 
attended drawing classes last winter and spring and learned 
how to draw and are now teaching that branch to the 
pupils under their charge. These teachers will continue 
to study during the next two terms—from the lowest 
classes in the primary schools to the most advanced in the 
high and evening schools. Boston has now a progressive 
course in drawing. It has taken nine years to reach 
this end, but the results are worth all they will cost, It 
will pay New York city richly to instruct all of its 3,000 
teachers in drawing; there is no other way to have the 
subject properly managed. If there is no other way let 
the school session be shortened an hour twice per week. 





Tue newspapers tell us that Coler:do shipped bullion 
(that is silver bars) to the value of $22,500,000 during the 
past year; hat the bullion produced by Leadville has 
amounted to $15,288,000. Now what becomes of this 
vast quality of silver. This is a question that has been 
thought of and studied upon by wise men and they say 
that from this country there is a great quantity sent to 
Europe and that Europe sends a great deal to Asia, 
America is the silver mining nation now. It produces the 
silyer of the world. Then there is more used than ever 
before, for the people plate door-knobs and door-hinges 
and knives and forks and thousands of things that once 
were considered good enough when made of steel. This 
plating wears away and is lost in the ground, If you 
carry two silver quarters a long time in your pocket, you 
will see that they show signs of wear. All the coin of the 
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Programme. 


(School has five Classes.) 






































TIME. CLASS. STUDY. MINUTES 
8.80 Open |ing Exercises. 15 
8.40 Ist, Reading. 15 
8.50 2nd, Reading. 20 
9.10 5th, Reading. 15 
9.25 4th, Reading. 15 
9.40 3rd, Reading. 10 
9.50 5th, History. 20 
10.10 3d, 4th, 5th, Writing. ' 20 
10.30 RECESS. 15 
10.45 Ist, Spelling. 10 
10.55 2nd, Spelling. 10 
11.05 3rd, Spelling. 10 
11.15 4th, Grammar. 20 
11.35 5th, Grammar. 25 
12.00 NOON INTERMISSION. 60 
1.00 Ist, Reading. 10 
1.10 2nd, Reading. 10 
1.20 5th, Physiology. 20 
1.40 3rd, Arithmetic. 10 
1.50 4th, Arithmetic, 15 
2.05 5th, , Arithmetic 20 
2.30 RECESS. 15 
2.40 1st, Spell. & Numbers; 10 
2.50 2nd, Spell. & Numbers} 10 
3.00 3rd, Geography. 10 
3.10 4th, Geography. 15 
3.25 5th, Geography. 20 
8.45 3rd, 4th, 5th, Spelling. 10 
3.55 ae er a4 General exercises 5 
4.00 > +. oun Dismission. 
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Essentials of Penmanship. 





LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, BEAUTY, 
“The Three Graces.” 


By H. W. Extsworrs, 
Author of System of Penmanship and Reversible Writing Books. 
11.— RAPIDITY. 

Next in order of importance after Legibility, is Rapidity. 
It will not answer the requirements of businéss that letters 
and words be formed pertectly true and legible merely, but 
they must be executed rapidly, both as a saving of valu- 
able time and to impart finish and smoothness, elements 
of grace and beauty which speed alone can impart. 
Rapidity is synonymous with quickness, celerity, swift- 
ness, velocity, speed, despatch. It demands a perfect 
knowledge of the conventional form, combination, and 
arrangement of letters and words as well as familiarity 
with the rse of pen, ink and paper and a nice co-ordination 
of this knowledge with skill such as ample training alone 
can give. And this is why it is so seldom met with in the 
school-room. 
Yet, in my opinion, this prime essential of good writing 
is unnecessarily overlooked and sadly neglected by 4 
majority of teachers in their efforts to secure Legibility or 
Beauty, when Rapidity is certainly the most commercially 
valuable feature in a handwriting. We may make it un- 
necessarily legible or beautiful, but we can scarcely make 
it with too much despatch. And it is this capacity alone 
which limits the field of the practical application of pen- 
manship and enables Phonography and Short-hand to usurp 
autbority over common Long-hand, because their characters 
are more simple and comprehensive and admit of greater 
celerity in the expression of thought. 
I believe that to-day the bane of our school instruction 
in penmanship is the almost total neglect of Time as an 
element of execution. I know not a few schools and some 
cities where a word or a line occupies the entire lesson, 
and 24 pages of a small size copy-book is a year’s work. 

This is as bad as the opposite extreme, which prevailed 
years ago, where no restraint was put upon the quantity 
written. Zhen the pupil ran away with his teacher, 
now the teacher has fettered his pupil. Rapidity should 
never be lost sight of, after the ability to form a letter or 
word at sight or dictation, to the day of graduation. 
The motto,“Not how much but how well” must be changed 
to “How much and how well” When the pupil has 
finished his effort you should ask “How long were you in 
doing it so well.” 
The first element of Rapidity is Movement : and the 
first essential of movement is Freedom. Cramped. con- 
strained positions are the origin of awkward and labori- 





world is thus wearing out; hence as.ne world settles up 
vith a business on it neede more coin. 


ous movements. 


“True ease in writing comes by art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance.” 
And graceful penmanship is not a stranger to the “poetry 
of motion” by any means. 
The first ideal movement in writing words should be 
to command the sweep necessary for the free formation 





and distribution of the letters; after that the field should 
be widened till the sweep includes the whole line. It is 
here where the motto “Position gives power’ applies, for 
without proper mechanical adjustment the wings of Genius 
itself are clipped and powerless to fly. 

The standard of position and pen-holding is but the 
embodiment of the mechanical principles required to ac 
complish the range and variety of movements essential to 
the most perfect execution of all -writing, and as such the 
cutsand directions given in works on penmanship should 
be studied and followed, rather than the dictum of any- 
body. Other approximate positions may permit certain 
kinds, or degrees of perfection in writing, but nothing less 
than the true position is master of the situation on all 
oceasions, 

Besides Position as an essential element of rapid move- 
ment there isto he recognized Physical Adaptation and 
Temperament of individuals as important factors. Persons 
differ in ability and adaptation w speed in writing, as 
greatly as in walking or running. The slim, dextrous 
hand guided by a sanguine, nervous temperament will nat- 
urally make more rapid movements than the thick clumsy 
one, especially if it is subject to a phlegmatic temperament 
and weak will power. Yet ‘raining can and does overcome 
as great natural detects in learning to write asin other 
things, and will equalize and regulate erratic movements 
to the established rythm of the art if proper ideas and 
will power are brought to bear atthe proper time. 

(See Essentiat Pexmansurp, Chapter IL, for full devel- 
opment of this subject.) 
Por the New York Scnoor Jounnst. 


Reading. 


In a sense it is true that the “three R's” constitute an 
education. Power over expressed thought, power in the 
expression of thought, and power over quantitative rela- 
tions are eertainly the characteristics of the educated man, 
The presence of these forms of power implies a liberal range 
of knowledge. Much knowledge is necessarily involved in 
their acquisition. This is the ideal of elementary education 
—the indirect acquisition of knowledge while acquiring 
useful arts. The direct acquisition of knowledge is the 
business of a later period. Youth is pre-eminently the 
period of training. Due attention to the three arts men- 
tioned above will provide for all forms of men‘al discipline, 
They msy therefore be regarded as ends in elementary 
teaching : though they are designed to serve in life as means 
to the vast ends to which a healthy and well-equipped life 
tends. This view gives definiteness to elementary work. 
Examiners should seek the power, and, having found it, 
take the knowledge for granted. Such a course would 
check all premature and unhealthy cramming. 

No power is established by a limited range of exercises, 
The power to read well results from much reading: the 
power to write well results from much writing ; and the 
power to calculate well results from much calculating. The 
ideal school is providing this exercise all along the lines. 
The matier to be used in the exercises is at the discretion 
of the teacher ; and in this the schools will show variety. 
But the purposes of good teachers are uniform ; and their 
results will necessarily be so. 

The power to read is the power to read anything. But 
the power to read anything must result from reacing many 
things. And here arises a question of facilities. School 
readers are only among the facilities needed in developing 
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the power of reading. The pupils need aceess‘to a library 
of standard books, and to current periodicals ; for it is in 
these that their power will be tested by the judicious ex- 
aminer. He wili never examine in the school readers ; 
because he would not encourage a mistake as to the range 
of the reading art. 

Good drill in reading involves library work. Library 
work involves the cultivation of the reflective faculties. It 
also involves the cultivation of a taste for good reading. 
Noone can be a good reader until he is well read. A 
person may be well-informed before he knows everything ; 
and so may a person be well-read before he has read 
everything. But he is not well-read until he has read 
many things. 

Reading is too often treated as a mechanical art exer- 
cised upon words, It is the art of giving attention to what 
is said in a certain form, with the occasional addition of 
converting the language from visible to audible form. In 
the latter phase the proprieties of utterance must be ob- 
served ; and to that extent only is the art mechanical. It 
is pre-eminently an intellectual exercise ; and as such must 
develop the intelligence. For these reasons our teachers 
need to be intelligent. An exclusive attention to the 
mechanical part ot reading develops no power worthy of 
the name. It precipitates that parroting which makes the 
us2 of text-books a farce. 


* 





For the Nuw Yorx ScHoow Jounnar, 


Gather. 


By Ipa A. AHLBORN. 

The true teacher is no slave to text books, but will gather 
from a thousand sources what will enforce and illu:trate 
truth. As beautiful scenery may suggest to the poeta 
poem, to the artist a picture, so to the teacher, must 
surrounding objects suggest means of illustration. Gather 
not alove the words of text books, but that which gives 
life to words. No matter how elementary may be the 
instruction required, the teacher's knowledge cap not be 
too varied, nor the collection of objects too extensive. 

I remember a reading lesson about terns. Not a pupil 
in the class had ever seen ferns, and so the teacher brought 
with her several beautiful pressed specimens. They were 
worth more to the lesson than a “reading over once more.” 

One day there was roast duck for dinner, and this teacher 
observed the peculiar form of the breast bone which might 
well serve asa model to ship-builders. When they came 
to a lesson about birds—the swimmers,—she brought to 
school the feet and breast-bone of a duck, and there was 
interest in the class without which there can be no suc- 
cesstul teaching. 

So for every subject, will the teacher need to gather 
both from the storehouse of nature, and from the knowl- 
edge that lies in books other than text books. Most of all 
do we need this ready tact that discovers means fitted to 
ends, that sees—“Books in the running brooks, 

Teachers in everything.” 





Ipte Cxrpren.—There should be rone in school at any 
time. It is an imperative duty of the teacher to keep all 
the pupils, the youngest as well as the oldest, always 
interested and busy. If you cannot find emplyment for 
the youngest classes all the time, and it is just as well that 
you should not, turn them out of doors, and let them busy 
themselves in sport. 

Fortunately, for the health and happiness of children, 
their minds and bodies are always active, and they must be 
dog something at all times. This something may be of a 
very objectionable sort, but it betokens the natural 
activity of the child’s mind, and shows the teacher how 
great need there is that he interest this restless mind in 
better things. We have never seen a more pitiable object 
than a child compelled to keep still with nothing to in- 
terest its busy mind and fingers. It cannot keep still in 
those circumstances, unless actually paralyzed with fear of 
punishment. 

A teacher should, through humane considerations as 
well as through his anxiety to have an orderly school, 
keep all of the little children interested and busy. They 
will thus be far happier than when they are compelled to 
pass part of their time in idleness, and they will learn 


their lessons better, and prove far more amenable to his 
control, 
That idleness is the parent of mischief is a discovery 
on which Satan took out a patent four thousand years and 
eekly. 


more ago.— Educational We 





_ Ay upright minister asks, what recommends a man; a 
corrupt minister, who, 
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ELSEWHERE, 

Wuen we consider that Pestalozzi evolved the whole 
science of instruction from the life of the mother with her 
children; that the maternity of one child increases the 
genuine experience of childhood ten-fold to an woman ; 
that the most valuable women-teachers now in our 
scheol are often married women who have returied to 
the profession; that the chances of failure in putting a 
young girl into the office of teacher always exceed the 
probalities of success; that the teaching in manners and 
morals so loudly dernanded is always best done by people of 
established character and social experience,—the stupidity 
of this rule is apparent on its face. We fear there is more 
than stupidity in this movement.—WN. Y. Journal of Edu 
cation. 

Tue office of teacher is in its nature at all events the 
highest that is. That it is not universally considered such 
comes from the fact that so many have entered upon it 
without fitness of mind or character for its numerous duties, 
It a stranger should go into one of our cotton manufac} 
tories, and seeing all the wheels and spindles moving on 
harmoniously and regularly, should conceive that he could, 
witrout any knowledge of the principles on which the 
machinery is constructed or of the kind of work that it 
ought to turn out, superintend and carry on the whole 
work and should gravely propose to the directcrs to take 
charge of it, they might possibly consider the proposition 
as indicating something of self sufficiency and presumption. 
And yet ifthis same stranger, without experience, without 
special instruction, without acquired skill, but only with 
testimonials that he had a fair character, and could read 
and write, should apply in the same town, to the same 
directors, acting as a schcol committee, for the place of 
teacher in one of their schools, he would be considered as 
making avery modest request, and he would probably 
consider himself hardly dealt with if he were not 
allowed an opportunity to make a trial.—Jngham County 
Farmer. 


Winona, Mrxn.—In his last. monthly report, Superinten- 
dent Phelps invites attention"to a prevalent defect in the 
means and methods for teaching reading to the younger 
pupils in the common schools, He remarks that the 
pupils pass through all the lower grades, and reach the 
grammar and high schools without the ability to read 
fluently, because’ they have not been trained to grasp the 
thought ot the printed! page and give it that easy and 
natural expression which cannot be fully uttered until it 
is comprehended. This grave defect, says the Winona 
Republican, Superintendent Phelps proposes to remedy in 
the public schools of Winona, as in some other cities by 
special provision they have been remedied, by providing a 
supply of supplementary reading matter for pupils in the 
first and second reader grades better calculated than any 
now in use in our schools to aid the young in starting and 
carrying forward the process of mental development. 
Books designed to meet the demand have already been 
specially prepared, and can be procured at a moderate ex- 
pense. There are always objections, of course, and come 
of them well-founded, to an increase of expenditure in any 
department of public ‘affairs. In the present instance, 
however, there would seem to be no valid objection to 
carrying out the recommendation of the Superintendent, 
whose continued active and intelligent interest in behalf 
of public education is evidence that the thing proposed is 
worthy of support. 





A man in his calling is twice as strong to resist tempta- 
tion as one out of it. A fish is twice as strong in the 
water as on the shore ; but a four-footed beast is twice as 
strong on the land as in the water. The reason is becanse 
the wate: is a proper element of the one, and the earth of 
the other. The work is thy element wherein thou art 
most able to resist temptation —Tuomas Futter. 


Amone the special industries of this country which 
but seldom attract general iaterest is that of the manu- 
facture of china and other earthenware for table use. 
Thirty years ago there was but one pottery in the 
cuuptry, but some thirty kilns have been built during 
the past year, increasing the annual production to about 
$4,000,000. The imports for the Jast fiscal year were 
$4,082,787, and they have averaged about this figure since 
1873, although in that year they amounted to $6,015, 
925, and in 1872 were $5,270,787. For the eleven 
months to June last the imports of earthen, stone, and 
chinaware were valued at $5,101,404. 


1o the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat. 

When a ative of the tropical islands of the Pacific Ocean 
is told, that in certain places at the North the water be- 
comes so hard in winter that a man can walk on it, he 
simply regards his informer asa liar, I expect my state- 
ment to be received with the same incredulity’ when {I 
state that the schools of the Empire State are nut yet 
models of perfection. Very much is said of the “ excel- 
lence of our common schools” by men who never visit 
them, and if they did would be unable to give an opinion 
worth having. The ideas most people have or this sub- 
ject are obtained from the teacher and scholars. 

Let us see what is accomplished by the ‘average scholar. 
Most scholars study arithmeticfrom five to eight years, 
many more than this. At thefend of this time scarcely 
one can add a column of figures without going very slowly 
and making many mistakes. The other * operations ‘are 
also performed slowly and with{difficulty. Many of the 
operations necessary in common business can only be per- 
formed by referring to the rules in the book. No candid 
person will say that: I have misrepresented this matter. 
The question is;whether arithmetic is“so difficult as to re- 
quire this amount of time. TI answer, decidedly, No. It 
needs very little time to get a thorough knowledge of this 
subject, provided it is taught as it should be. By means 
of improved machinery the farmer now gathers his crop 
in a small! part of the time required fifty years ago, but the 
scholar still works by long and tedious methods that 
should be laid aside. 

What is true of arithmetic is true to a great extent ot 
other branches., So long as we regard the schvols as 
models of excellence, so long will this waste of time and 
money‘ continue.= The true friend of the, school is not the 
man who is satisfied with the school as it is, it is he who 
is willing to labor to make it better. Those teachers’who 
are satisfied with their present acquirements are fit to 
teach no school whatever, for the true teacher is always 
a scholar and anxious to extend his knowledge as much 
as possible on all subjects connected with his profession. 
At another time I will consider how we can improve the 
school. A. M. W. 

[The confidence in the common schools is beginning to 
s'owly be undermined. An illustration is in mind. About 
two years ago Ireceived a very sharp letter from a clergy- 
man in Ohio for}publishing“an’ article similar to the above. 
He declared the schools were excellent, he was member of 
a school board and knew,so. I wrote to a book agent in 
the county, and got facts which showed that cheap and in- 
experienced teachers were uniformly zelected; that while 
this clerzyman had spent seven years of time to prepare 
himself to earn $1,000 as a preacher, not a single tescher 
in his vicinity was a college graduate but one, and he re- 
ceived less than $400 ; that not one had specially prepared 
himself as a teacher; that‘his standard as to what a child 
should acquire in his ten years of school-life was incorrect ; 
that intellectual bricks could not be made without straw. 
Embodying these facts in a letter which declared they 
were sent to this clergyman,"and he acknowledged himself 
beaten. I intended to publish his reply, but he withdrew 
his permission for fear of being thought unfriendly to the 
schools, 

I candidly think that if Mr. Wasson could be tree to 
plan out a course%and putfthe children at work three hours 
in the day, and teach them three hours a day, they would 
know more than they now do in ten years. New Kngland 
nor no other country can put on the pressure of six hours 
a day in schoel and three to six more in study, and not 
ruin the physical powers of its people eventually. The 
rural schools should,[from eight to ten months in length, 
be taught by good teachers and the pupils be taught to 
DO. . This is a new field. This is the stage to which we 
are coming—the industrial stage. By work 1 do not neces- 
sarily mean hard labor. Drawing, carving, modeling, fil- 
ing, sewing, coloring, etc., are but a few of the manual 
arts to be employed. The pupil would earn while doing 
them and be refreshed for coming to the book ; he would 
thus “get up an appetite” for books. It is too late to re- 
iterate the old cry, “ he is uniriendly to the schools.” The 
schools have got to be brought up to the level of the times. 
—Ep.] 


1o the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journa: 
I have attempted to use the object method in teaching 
the German language, and find it wonderfully well adapted 





to the purpese. Beginning with the very first recitatior 
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in German, we take ten or fifteen minutes a day for prac- 
tice in conversation. If possible, the object spoken of is 
shown to ‘the class, or at least, its name on the blackboard. 
The names, qualities and actions of animals and inanimate 
objects are learned with wonderful quickness and accur- 
acy ; the class very soon begin to understand and answer 
questions in German, and’occasionally converse among 
themselves in fhat language. They take great interest in 
the study, and the class is the most popular one in school, 
in spite of the fact that hard work in translating is re- 
quired before each recitation. I am convinced that no one 
would find it necessary to go to Germany for the sake of 
studying the language, if good conversational methods 
could be brought into common use in the schools. 
W. L. Swirr. 

Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Jovrnat; 

I am one of the native backwoods Missouri teachers and 
have a school now in the best part of Charitan county. I 
have three classes in geography, and while talkiog to them 
about the islands far out in the great ocean, I frequently 
want to tell them how the people, animals and fowls first 
got on those islands; but I can not do it. I have been 
trying to find a book that will give information on the 
subject, but have failed. Can you tell me how or where I 
cen obtain such information? How did the uatives get to 
the islands that are 2 or 3,000 miles out in the ocean, and 
when found by the first navigaters they knew but little 
or noting about navigation ? 

Either they were created there, or there has been a 
period in the world’s history when the circumnavigation 
of the globe was understood and practiced, then lost, with 
all record of the same for many years and then discovered 
and practiced again, at which time the natives were found 
on ghe islands. Or we will have ‘to admit the shape of 
our continents and islands is not the same it was many 
years ago ; that by internal convulsions of the earth por- 
tions of its surface have been sunk, leaving other portions 
clear out in the ocean with the people and animals on them. 
Perhaps some of my fellow-teachers can give me the de- 
sited information. J.C. B. 

[The wonder is that other teachers have not started up 
this wonderfully interesting question !| The proposal of it 
shows J. O. B. to be just such a man as they need in the 
backwoods, and elsewhere. How America was peopled, 
how Australia, how the islands of the oceans, has been 
the theme of much speculation. In the first place it is con- 
ceded by all that the age of the earth 1s far greater than 
the six thousand years given to it by those who'had not 
looked into the geological testimony. In the space of 
time since man first made his appearance on the planet, 
variously estimated at from thirty thousand to one hun- 
dred thousand years, nations have risen from barbarism 
to be conquered or succeeded by others far below them 
in the scale of advancement. As to North America, all 
evidence points to some race that once existed advanced 
in intelligence. This was succeeded by the Mexicans, who 
rose to their eminence a thousand years ago. The Indians 
are believed to be the descendants ofa Tartar race emi- 
grating from Asia, The resemblance sbetween a well 
developed Chinaman and an Indian have struck my atten- 
tion in the streets of this metropolis as they have stood 
side by side. This race is not supposed to have long been 
in possession of the country. 

As to the islands of the Pacific in the time that has 
elapsed, a race might come out from the continent ener- 
getic and brave. It settles on an island and without the 
aid of education to perpetuate ideas, it would lose its orig- 
inal greatness. We see this illustrated in what has taken 
place in our own neighvorhoods. Ihave in mind a young 
man who about 1780 went from Connecticut to the cen- 
tral part of New York State. Though but a rired man, by 
ceaseless energy he bought and cleared a tarm, entered 
into business, became a banker and accumulated wealth. 
He was succeeded by several sons, who divided the prop- 
erty and spent it. The third generation is now on the stage ; 
some manifest‘ability, but none as much as that exhibited 
by the common ancestor. The same thing has taken place 
with nations, Byron says: 

“Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they ?” 

Apply the same process of rise and fall to the tribes that 
have migrated from Asia to the islands of the Pacific and 
it;will be easy to account for the condition of society they 
now exhibit. The theory in the latter part of J. C. B.'s 
letter is not tenable. : 

A very interesting volume is “Pre-Historic Races” by 
J. W. Foster, published by S. C. Griggs & Co. of Chicago. 





The questions of our subscriber are good to debate in 
school. They are good to present in a lecture to the people. 
They suggest other questions, and among them this— 
which no real statesman has failed to think long and anx- 
iously upon—namely, “How can empire be maintained ?” 
Russia thinks a strong absolute monarchy will do it, and 
so have other nations. Wesay a free goverument is the 
way to do it. But we have got to try the experiment.— 
Eprror.] 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Jovrnar: 

The dear little school of ninety children where I was 
teaching last winter, I bave lost, yes lost forever! There 
was another school in the district besides mine, and they 
wished to put the two schools together in one building and 
have two teachers share the work equally. They had en- 
gaged me for one of the teachers, but had not selected the 
other teacher unt] within two weeks of the;time for school 
to begin. When I found the teacher they had engaged was an 
“experienced” teacher but an old-fashioned teacher, being 
something over fifty years of age: but she, being older than I 
would want me to fallin toher ways of teaching, which I 
could not do, as I must have good order in my room and 
the children attentive to their lessons. So I left. Ifounda 
new school. The principal met me andfsaid that scarcely 
a day passed the last winter but that he was called into 
the room by the teacher to settle some dispute, or quiet 
the scholars down so that the teacher could go on with 
the recitations. I asked him if the other three rooms were 
as bad and he said they were? not, and yet they were 
mostly brothers and sisters'to the’children of this room. 
The fault, I said, must then be in the teacher. He then 
went on and described the terrible proceedings, such as 
cutting off the heads from parlor matches and strewing 
them on the floor for the scholarsjto march on. Throwing 
sand burrs in the teacher's hair, all the pupils stamping 
with their feet so as to make the house ring every time a 
class rose and went to their seats ; bending up pins and 
throwing them around on the seats for scholars to sit upon, 
and—well, I couldn't begin to tell you all that Mr. —— 
told me, but I began to think that I had a set of barba- 
mans and not very small ones either, for on opening the 
door I found some of them great six footers. There was 
nota child in my school, boy or girl, but had been turned 
out of school at least once. I believe I have some that 
were turned out over a dozen times; one of my boys 
bragged that he was only turned out six times that year. 
Well, to cut a long story short, I have taught several 
months and have not turned out any yet, and have as nice 
a school of fifty scholars as I would wish. I oan leave 
them alone for a half a day at a time and they will teach 
themselves and behave as nicely as if I were there. I 
have found out the great secret of making bad boys and 
girls mind I love my pupils and they love me and take 
a great interest in their studies, which they tell me they 
never did before, If I could only write well enough, I 
would like to write a tew short pieces for*your paper and 
tell some oftke others my way of ruling. And as I have 
had great success in it, I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
to tell others how I do. And then if they wish, they 
can profit by the example. H. C. F. 

[That has the true ring to it. Write out your plans, 
good friend. They should be known. It is plain that 
you have one thing that many lack---a true love for 
your work. It does one good to read of such triumphs. 
You are not the kind that need to be urged to take an 
educational journal. Ready to learn; ready te impart. 
Such are real teachers. ] 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Journar: 

I fully agree with “A Jersey Teacher” in regard to de- 
taining pupils after school for non-performance of duty. I 
have used this means for the past five years in face of 
strong opposition and find it works admirably. I know 
principals who formally shuddered at the thought of mak- 
ing the “school-room a prison,” and recommended in 
glowing terms their ideal method of published records or 
roll of honor, have, for reasons best known to themselves, 
organized a tardy class, and not only make a “ prison of 
their school-room,” but actually assume the roll of warden. 
Graduates fresh from college may advocate the doctrine of 


making the surroundings attractive, but I tell you a love 
for the beautiful in nature or art is not sufficient to re- 
strain young America. M. E. G. 


Tue words of Jehovah are holy in His precepts, j 
His laws, gracious in His promises, significant in His insti- 
tutions, true in His narrations, and infallible in His pre- 
dictions |—Bisaor Horng. 














EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the New Yorn ScHoo. Jovswat. 
Teachers’ Associations. 


By A. M. Brown. 

Everything that appeals to the pocket or to self is re- 
presented by an association, and these receive strength, 
sympathy and support from periodical gatherings Every 
Christian denominetion has its annual association ; the to- 
bacco and liquor interests have each their regular meet- 
ings, the printers, the farmers, dealers in stocks, railroad 
interests, and even thieves have their associations. 

If there is no good coming from these meetings, why 
are they so prevalent and on the increase. It is probable 
that every one of the above-named associations are instru- 
ments of pewer to those who participate in their exer- 





.cises, and they aid materially the extension, durability and 


perpetuity of each particular interest. 

We have in this State over 30,000 teachers. How 
many of them attend teachers’ associations? We have 
also sixty counties and one hundred and twelve commis- 
sioners’ districts. How many teachers’ associations are 
there in the sixty counties. If you read the county items 
of our various school journals, yeu may find reports of 
associations from perhaps one-third of the counties. Why 
the others are not moving in this particular direction is 
a question, Is it because they are the wonderfully wise 
ones that they know it all and mean to keep it? 

The twelve millions of dollars that are annually expend- 
ed for the benefit of educetion in our State deserve to be 
placed in the hands of the werkers, those who have our 
future welfare at heert, for much of that well being must 
come through its teachers. Perhaps they have been edu- 
cated at the expense of the State, if so, here is a double 
reason why they should not hide their light under a bushel, 
or that flimsy gaze, “I can't.” 

If our associations could all be called on Saturday, we 
might hope for fair attendance. But that cannot always 
be done. Teachers will say in very many 'cases, “ My 
trustee did not wish me to close school a single day to at- 
tend an association, and as there is_no law on this point to 
favor the teachers, they cannot close without viola’ing 
their contrac, What we need is a law so constituted ag 
to make these association days legal school holidays, pro- 
vided teachers use them in actual attendance upon the as- 
sociations. This will make it possible for all teachers to 
avail themselves of these privileges. If the teachers in- 
terested in progress and reform will put their shoulders"to 
the wheel, and give this matter a determined. energetic, 
persevering, sympathetic “ boost,” it can be accomplished. 
Take hold of this matter with a will. Urge it upon every 
member of the State Legislature; write about it, talk about 
it, agitate, and we will succeed, 

We presented the subject before the State Trachers’ As- 
sociation at Canandaigua, and got recognizance in a reso- 
lution requesting the formation of district or county asso- 
ciations. It willdie there if we sit quietly by, and hope 
and wish for some one to continue the work. 


— eo + 


Thoughtful Words. 











(For the general reader and pupils of schools that give 
Friday afternoon to literary exercises. Early in the week 
the teacher can distribute the selections to pupils, who will 
recite when called on Friday.) ~ 


Ir is a belief in the Bible, the fruits of deep meditation, 
which has served me as the guide of my moral and literary 
life. I have found it a capital safely invested and richly 
productive of interest.—Gorrne. 


Ir is the work of fancy to enlarge, but of judgment to 
shorten and contract; and therefore this must be as far 
above the other as judgment is a greater and nobler faculty 
than fancy or imagination.—Sovura. 

Aut the good things of this world are no further good 
to us than as they are of use ; and whatever we may heap 
up to give to others, we enjoy only as much as we can 
use and no more.—D. Derot. 

Tose passionate persons who carry their hearts in their 
mouths are rather to be pitied than feared ; their threateu- 
ings serving no other purpose than to forearm him that is 
threatened.—S. Futier. 

Nexr in importance to freedom ard justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom can 
be permanently maintained —James A. Ganrintp. 

Tue brightest crowns that are worn in heaven have been 
tried and smelted, and polished and glorified through the 
furnace of affliction —E. H. Cuarin. 
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I rumwx the first virtue is to restrain the tongue ; he 
approaches nearest to the gods who knows how to be sil- 
ent, even though he is in the right.—Caro. 


Every good picture is the best of sermons and lectures. 
The'sense informs the soul, Whatever you have, have 
beauty.—Sipvey Sirs. 

Noratna is so wholesome, nothing does so much for 
people’s 'ooks, as a little interchange of the small coin of 
benevolence.—Rurrisl. 


The Obelisk. 


On Saturday Jan. 22'sthis remarkable monolith was 
erected in Central Park on aline with Slst Street. It 
weighs 200 tons; it is of Syenite granite. A platform 
had been erected, and on it were Secretary Evarts, Mayor 
Grace, and other officials; President Hunter, William 
Wood, Wilson MacDonald and many others. 

The south and west sides of the monolith as it stands 
the hieroglyphics are hardly to be deciphered, the stone 
has been so badly defaced. These sides faced the Medi- 
terranean, and were eaten away by the moisture of the 
atmosphere. On the sides that faced the land the hiero- 
glyphics are sharply defined. 

Thotmes III. erected the obel'sk at the entrance to the 
Temple of the Sun, in Heliopolis, more than three thou- 
sand five hundred years ago. Twocenturies later Rameses 
II, had his greatness carved on the stone, and twenty- 
three years before Christ, Augustus Cesar moved it to 
Alexandria and set it up at the Cesarium, a palace that 
has gone to ruin. In that palace, near the station ot the 
railroad to Cairo, Mr. W. H. Hulbert found it when the 
Suez Canal was opened. He persuaded the Khedive of 
Egypt to present it to the city of New York, through 
the government of the United States, and a contract was 
nearly perfected witb John Dixon, who had transported 
the mate of this obelisk to London, to bring it to New 
York for $75,000, but the negotiations fell threugh, and 
Lieutenant Commander Gorringe expressed his willingness 
to do the werk. Secretary Evarts permitted him to take 
the contract, and detailed him to go to Egypt. The 
cost of transferring the stone from hemisphere t> hemi- 
sphere has been much in excess of $75,000. The Com- 
mander took the stone down. He sailed with it for New 
York on the 12th of June. 

His steamer, the Dessoug, was drawn up on the Marine 
Railway on Staten Island, and the obelisk was run out of 
her forecastle and placed on pontoons, which were towed 
up New York Harbor on the afternoon of the 16th of Sep- 
tember last. It was at a perpendicular over its pedestal on 
the ninety-eight day after its landing on Manhattan 
Island. 





* 


Literature for Schools. 





Supt. John B, Peaslee is doing a good work among the 
schools of Cincinnati by having selected portions of litera- 
ture commitied to memory. He commenced the work 
three years ago, by publishing a pamphlet containing 200 
extracts; this was adopted by the Board of Education and 
made a part of the course of study; one hour a week is 
devoted to learning these extracts. 

His plan is as follows: 

“ Teachers are expected to write on the blackboard the 
selections for the week; to see that the pupils thoroughly 
understand the meaning of each word and sentence; that 
they give the substance of each passage in their own lan- 
guage, and make the proper application of the same, before 
requiring them to to commit it to memory. In short, it] fac 
is intended that each selection shall be made the subject of 
lessons to be given by the teacher—in order that all the 
ideas mtended to be conveyed by the extract shall be 
thoroughly impressed upon the minds of the pupils. 

** All the selections are to be recited in concert, and indi- 
vidually, from the platferm. Here I desire to say thrt 
declamation—a subject almost entirely neglected in public 
schools of late years—can be better taught by means of 
short extracts than by long pieces, Let it be borne in mind, 
however, that important as declamation is, it is secondary 
to the great work intended to be accomplished by this 
book; viz.: storing the mind of our youth with grand 
thoughts, clothed in beautiful language and calculated to 
interest them in'the character and productions of good 
writers. Therefore, if any part of the work indicated 
above is to be neglected, it should be individual recitation. 

“ Now and then a little time should be taken from the 
grammar or language lesson, that the pupils may write the 
selections from memory, not only for the purpose of seeing 


that the language is accurately memorized, but also tor the 
practical lessons they will thereby receive in capitalization, 
punctuation, and spelling. 

“The most effective way to keep the youths of our 
country from reading the pernivioas dime-novel is to 
interest ther in the lives and writings of good authors. 
It is very important, then, that in connection with these 
selections, biographical sketches of the most prominent 
writers be given, at least to the pupils in all the grades 
above the filth year. I would also recommend that the 
teacher, or one of the pupils, read to the school some of 
the pieces ‘rom which extracts are taken, or trom others 
by the same author—as, for instance, ‘Snow-Bound,’ 
‘The Birds of Killingworth,’ a story from Hawthorne’s 

Tanglewood Tales,’ one of ‘ Timothy Titcomb's Letters,’ 
ete.; avd, further, that pupils be encouraged to read at 
their homes still other selections, and to give sketches o 
the same in the class-room, 

“ In connection with this literary ~ork, let me urge the 
celebration of the birthdays of the best authors. These 
celebrations may copsist of sketches of the author's life, of 
the recitation of gems by entire classes or grades, of decla- 
mation, of readings, of singing, and of aprropriate talks by 
teachers and friends of the schools. 

“To look practically at the good to be accomplished by 
the exercise, we find that it trains the memory. The 
memory needs as much strengthening by exercise as the 
muscles of the arm; but it should be employed, as bere, 
in storing the mind with what is worth remembering. 

“The committal to memory, too, of these great 
thoughts, isa means to the elevation and expansion of the 
mind, and an incitement to purer moral habits. These 
memory-gems may be guiding s‘ars to our children through 
life, for what one learns by heart when a child he never 
forgets. The exercise familiarizes the student with a pure 
form of language, and stimulates the desire for a better 
kind of mental food. 

“ The critical acumen of the scholar is thus awakened ; 
he is led to exercise his judgmert, to think for himself, and 
to express his thoughts in intelligible English.” 


Tne destructive power of science is called toa halt vy 
the fact that the universe itself is a miracle. It finds law 
in the world, but the discovery comes too late—to escape 
miracle science must find a law that can make a world, 
Once here all the phenomena of life and death, light and 
heat and shadow, the laws can be found which regulate 
them or continue them, but to get all these things here 
naturalism is compelled to bow its head in silence and ask 
help from the absolute will,of a lawmaker. Now, the 
continual wish of God is a law, an isolated wish is a mir- 
acle, In securing it universe}science is compelled to ad- 
mit an isolated wish and thus joins with the Christian in 
assuming a miracle. Naturalism is compelled at one point 
in its process to open, the gate of wonderland and let in a 
universe. We accept of that miracle not only because the 
universe is here, but because the reason tor the miracle is 
so vast. All the’stars and! planets with all their beauty 
and grandeur, all the sublime distances and motions in the 
depths of space, all the floods of light sweeping through 
the solemn silences of the upper realms, all the occupants 
of any or all worlds, all the blossoming fields, all the singing 
birds, all the rational be‘ngs who think and love and smile, 
all the inmost recesses of the mind and goul unite to 
compose a reason for that miracle we call the material 
world. In obedience to a call so loud, so eloquent, so tear- 


ful, the will of God rushes outward into life. One mir- 
acle, the universe, came. It is justified not simply by the 
fact, but by the grandeur ot the fact.—S wine. 





“Woman as A Sociat Power.’—Among men the man 
who experiences a rise of fortune almost always deserts 
the class to which he belongs and annexes himself to one 
which has no anterior claim on him. As it turns out thus 
with men, how will it be with women? A new sphere, 
with new forces, will be at their command. In this tral 
of constancy, how will they stand by their sex and all it 
is bound to represent? Will they keep the direct con- 
science, the disinterested affection, the upward imagination 
which makes woman a power when she is a power? I 
have my hopes, deep, strong, undying, that they will. The 
trust reposed in them is too great and important, the pledges 
they have exchanged with society are too solemn to be 
lightly violated. I cling to my hope ; but I have my fears 
also. Human nature is a thing so weak, uncertain and 
fallible! The intoxications of vanity, the illusions of 
ambition are things which so easily overtake us one and 





all! Where shall be our refuge from those dangers which 





threaten us? From those things fatal to us and to the 
humanity of which we are the first and nearest guardians ? 
I should seek this refuge in a religious and prayerful spirit, 
not in that which fatigues with vain repetition, but s 
spirit‘in which determination to do the best should be 
coupled with the greatest anxiety to know the best. Life 
and the Infinite wisdom which is in life will gradually 
inform her mind with lessons of true faith, courage and 
generosity. We ail start in hfe loving the names of those 
qualities corresponding t» capacities which we recognize 
in ourselves ; and all that these great names imply cannot 
be known to any of us at the start, caa only be learned in 
the course of years in which the learner shall continue to 
be intent upon the lesson. Before such a caretu!, prayerful 
study many a fals2 heroism will shrink to its true propor- 
tion ; many an unworthy attraction will cease to make 
itself felt. Discouragement will be patiently borne, and 
the conviction thatjtruth must prevail over all her adver- 
saries will become the master tone of all that may be done 
or undertaken. Without foolhardiness and without 
cowardice, without freazy and without doubt, the brave, 
strong soul will lift itself by the old sentence “Thine is the 
kingdom and the honor,” and will bear down to succeeding 
generations the banner of faith and eternal victory.”— 
Juuia Warp Hows. 


Diamonnvs.—IJt is hard to believe that the diamond 
flashing with light can be any relation to the piece of black, 
grimy charcoal with which you build your fire. In all 
the world there are not two things more unlike. But, 
strange to say, they are prezisely the same. The charcoal 
is carbon and so is the diamond—carbon crystalized. What 
is it that makes the diamond so valuable when the charcoal 
isso cheap? Is it the crystallization? Well, not aito- 
gether. In 1821, a Frenchman named Latour really 
succeeded, as he thought, in manufacturing diamonds. That 
is, he succeeded in crystallizing carbon. But he could 
not make the crystal scintillate light. It was hard enough 
to scratch glass and steel and could not be scratched itself 
by other stones. It was crystallized carbon—there was 
no doubt about that. But it had no fire ; it shed no rays, 
and people did not want it. It is this power of refraction 
that distinguishes the diamond from all its imitations and 
from all other forms of carbon and gives it its great value 
that makes the Koh-i-noor worth a million of dollars when 
you can buy a pailful of charcoal for ten cents. This great 
diamond reposes in a glass cage strongly protected with 
iron bars in a stone walled room of the Tower of London 
and is guarded hy several soldiers. 





Tae Decume or Russta.—Hor. J. W. Foster, United 
States Minister at St. Petersburg, in a communication to 
the State Department, dated September 25, gives some in- 
teresting facts in relation to the national finances, the 
grain trade and the general condition of Russia. He says 
that the imports into Russia are largely in excess of the 
exports, and that the govcrnment finances are by no means 
in a satisfactory condition, a deficit being annually re- 
ported, and the country laboring under a forced paper 
currency more than 30 per cent. below par, with 
tendency to greater depreciation. The exports of the 
leading cereals for the first six months of 1880 were only 
72,558,600 bushels, against 105,723,818 for the same period 
in 1879. The business of the railways shows a falling off 
of $4,000,000 or 13 per cent., while a depression is felt in 
nearly all industries, The remedy for all this, suggested 


by a writer in the St. Petersburg Journal, is the building 
of more railroads, improvement of fmavigation, and so 
cheaping and facilitating transportation as to enable the 

Russian gain producers to compete successfully with 
America anc Australia, 


TRAVELING StTones.—In parts 
vel, Sung 
Similar 





there are stones that tra 
They were first found in Australia. 


bts me bene of each other, they immediatel 

acommon centre, and there lie 
like al of ina nest. A single stone, removed toa 
distance of and half feet, upon being released, at 
once started off with wonderful and somewhat comical 
celerity to join its fellows ; taken away four or five feet, 
it remains motionless. They are f in a region that 


is comparatively level, and is n but bare rock. 
Scattered over tats barton region are litle basins 


few feet to a rod or two in diameter ; and it is in the bot- 
tom of these that the 


be found in the Seana of they are composed, 
which appears to be lode stone, or magnetic iron ore. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


Do Unto Others as You Would have Others, 
Do to You. 








Atva certain point on the west side of the mountains, 
in Pensylvania, the passengers from the West left the 
cars and werit the rest of the journey by canal. This 
was many years ago, and to ride in a canal-boat was a 
luxury. The cars rolled up. The captain of the boat, a 
tall, rough, sun-embrowned man, stood by his craft, sup- 
erintending the labors of his men, when a party of about 
half a dozen gentlemen went up to the captain, and ad- 
dressed him somewhat in this wise : 

**Sir, we wish to go on east, but our further progress 
to-day depends on you. In the cars we have just left a 
sick man, whose presence is disagreeable. We have been 
appointed a committee by the passengers to ask that you 
deny this man a passage in your boat. If he goes, we 
remain ; what say you?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the captain, ‘I have heard the 
passengers through their committee. Has the sick man 
a representative here ?” 

To this unexpected interrogatory there was no answer ; 
when, without a moment’s pause, the captain crossed 
over to the car, and entering, beheld in one corner a 
poor, emaciated, worn out creature, whose life was nearly 
eaten up by consumption. The man’s head was bowed 
in his hands, and he was weeping. The captain advanc- 
ed and spoke to him kindly. 

“Oh! sir,” said the shivering invalid, looking up, his 
face now lit with trembling expectations, ‘are you the 
captain, and will youtake me? God help me! The pas- 
sengers look upon me as a breathing pestilence, and are 
so unkind! You see, sir, 1am dying? but oh! if Iam 
spared to reach my mother, I shall die happy. She lives 
in Burlington, sir, and my journey is more than half 
performed. Iam a poor painter, and the only child of 
her in whose arms I wish to die !” 

‘You shall go,” replied the captain, “if I loose every 
other passenger for the trip.” 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers were 
grouped around the boat, with their baggage piled on the 
path, and awaiting the decision of the captain before en- 
gaging their passage. 

A moment more and that decision was made known, 
as they beheld him coming from the cars with the sick 
man cradled in his arms. Pushing directly through the 
crowd with his dying burden, he ordered a mattress to 
be spread in the choicest part of the boat, where he laid 
the invalid with all the care of a parent. That done, the 
captain directed the boat to be prepared for starting. 

Now anew feeling seemed to possess the astonished 
passengers—that of shame and contrition at their in- 
humanity. With one common impulse they walked 
aboard the boot, and not long after, another committee 
was sent to the captain, entreating his presence among 
the passengers in the cabin. 

He went, and from their midst there arose a white- 
haired man, who with tear-drops starting in his eyes, 
told that rough, sun-embrowned man that he had taught 
them a lesson, that they felt humbled before him, and 
they asked his forgiveness. The fountain of true sym- 
pathy was broken up, and its waters welled up. A purse 
was made up for the sick man, and all vied in their at- 
tention to one whose only desire to live was that he 
might die in the arms of his mother. 





A Great Botanist. 

In an obscure little Swedish village, at the beginning 
of the last century, was born a boy who was destined to 
teach men more of the nature of plants than had been 
gathered by all the observers since the time of Solomon. 
This was Karl Linne, the son of a poor Swedish clergy- 
man. As Linne he was known by his boyhood comrades, 
but when he came to address the learned world through 
books he followed the custom of the old scholars and 
wrote his name, as he wrote his works, Latin-wise: so 
that it is a3’ Linneeus that we speak of the illustrious 
Swede. 

His father had some knowledge of plants, and his 
uncle, who was his first teacher, had still more. When 
he was four years old he wentto a garden-party, with 
his father, and heard the guests discussing the names and 
Properties of plants. He listened carefully to all he heard, 
and “from that time newer cemed harassing his father 
about the name, quality, «1 «ture of every plant he 
met with,” so that his paren’ ws» quite put out of humor 
by his constant questioning 

The lad was taught in a poy.) ~rammar-school, where 


not taken him into his own house and taught him botany | 
and physiology. | 


making a long botanical journey to Lapland, he went to 
Holland, where he formed the acquaintance of a rich | 
| banker named Cliffort, who was also a great botanist. | 
This was the turning-point of Linnwus’s life. Mr. Clif- | 
fort invited him to live with him, treated him like a son, 





and allowed him to make free use of his magnificent | 


|horticultural garden. He also sent him to England to | 
| procure rare plants, and gave him a liberal income. This 
continued for some time till Linnzeus’s health began to 
fail, and he found besides that he had learnt all he could 
in this place, so he resolved to leave his kind friend and 
pursue his travels. 

At last he settled down as professor of medicine and 
natural history at Upsala, where he founded a splendid 
botanical garden, which served as a model for many such 
gardens in other countries. His struggles with poverty 
were now over forever, and his fame asa botanist became 
world-wide. He used to go out in the summer days with 
more than two hundred pupils to gather plants in the 
surrounding country, and many celebrated people came 
to Stockholm to attend Linnzeus’s ‘“‘excursions.” Then 
as his pupils spread over the world he employed them to 
collect specimens of plants from distant countries, and 
he himself worked incessantly to classify them into one 
great system. 

His death, in 1778, was the signal for a general mourn- 
ing in Upsala; a medal was struck and a monument 
erected to his memory, and the King of Sweden pro- 
nounced an eulogy on him in a speech from the throne. 

After the death of Linnzeus his mother and sisters sold 
his collection of plants to an Englishman named Dr. 
Smith. The King of Sweden was at this time away from 
Stockholm, but as soon as he returned and learned that 
such a valuable national treasure was on its way to Eng- 
land he sent a man-of-war to try and bring it back. A 
very amusing chase then took place. Dr. Smith did not 
mean to lose his prize if he could help it; so he set full 
sail, and by good seamanship reached London without 
being overtaken. Thus the Linnzean collection was trans- 
ported to England, where it still is. 


—~_7o 








George Moore, 





If you were to go to London, you would hear very 
much about George Moore, the great merchant-philan- 
thropist, now dead. When he was very small, he hired 
himself out to the farmers, that he might earn some pock- 
et-money. He got twelve cents a day at first, and when 
he was ten he earned thirty-six centsaday. When he 
was thirteen he determined to go away from home and 
earn his living. He was apprenticed for four years to a 
dry-goods dealer, and at the end of this time he had laid 
up $150. 

Then he went to London, and for a whole week went 
from shop to shop, to as many as thirty a day, asking for 
asituation and never once getting disheartened. At 
length he got a place at $150 a year, and began to attend 
night schools after his hard day’s work was done. 

After years of struggle, he was made a partner in a 
small shop. Here he worked sixteen hours a day for 
twelve years, and was up two nights a week. When he 
was thirty-four, he married the daughter of his first em- 
ployer, a lady whom he had loved for years. He used to 
say: ‘‘I never Could have surmounted the difficulties 
and hardships which I had to encounter but for the 
thought of her.” 

He became very rich, and devoted all his wealth to do- 
ing good. He helped the ragged schools, established 
mothers’ meetings for the poor, lectures for working- 
men, meetings for omnibus drivers at his own house, and 
was everywhere the friend of the poor and of all noble 
causes. He educated himself, so that he was welcomed 
into the best society. Work, and a fixed purpose to be 
somebody, made the poor little boy who earned only 
twenty cents a day an honored and famous man heard 
of the world over. 


The Weather. 








The occupations of men are so much controlled by the 
weather that all indications have been carefully watched ; 
especially was this the case before means for protection 
were devised, such as umbrellas and india-rubber shoes 
and clothes. The sailor now scarcely thinks of any 
thing else beside the weather. From this watchfulness ' 


many proverbs have sprung, such as : 








he showed so little taste fo ) bs that his father would 





In 1736, after meeting with many kind friends, a) 





have apprenticed him to a shoemaker if a physician had, (Very applicable to January and February.) 


A cold Apri! the barns will all. 
It April blows his bora, 
It is good for both grass and corn. 
St. Valentine's day, 
Half the wood and half the Yay. 
This means that winter is half over on the fifteenth of 
February. 
There are many observations that assist one to judge 
of what changes will take place. 
“Tf the stars are brighter than ordinary in summer, 
look out for great winds and rain.” 
‘If it be cloudy at sunrise and the clouds vanish as the 
sun gets higher—it will be fine weather.” 
If the sun sets red, 
Fair weathe” is ahead. 


‘If the sun rises red and fiery, expect wind and rain.” 

** If the clouds are round and of a dapple gray color 
and the wind north or east—fair weather for two or 
three days.” 


When the wind is in the south 
It's in the rain’s mouth. 
(That is, rain will follow quickly.) 
If the clouds look like towers, 
Then expect grea: showers. 
A good many years ago Dr. Jenner compiled in verse 
many of the signs for foul weather. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed; 
The moon in halos hid her head. 
The walis are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 
Loud quack the ducks, the sea-fowls cry, 
The distant hilis are looking nigh. 
Low o'er the grass the swallow _ ‘ngs, 
The ericket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the bearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o'er ber whiskered jaws. 
The smoke from chimneys right ascends, 
Then, spreading, back to earth it bends, 
The wind un-teady veers around, 
Or settling in the south is found. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious files. 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays. 
The dog, so altered in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast. 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, 
Then wades through clouds to mount the skies. 
+Twill surely rain, we see’t with sorrow, 
No working in the fields to-morrow. 
= _ = 


White Lies. 


Many people think that to be polite they must say 
things which are not exactly true. An untruth whether 
acted as spoken is a great wrong both to the actor, and 
to the one deceived. 

It is sometimes wise to be silent, it is never wise to say 
in earnest anything calculated to deceive. 

Two very dear friends urged a disagreeable gentleman 
to repeat his visit and remain some days. After he left 
the house, one said, ‘‘O what a relief that is.” The 
other replied, ‘‘I hope I never will see him again in my 
house, he is unendurable.” Years have passed and neither 
of these men have ever made an assertion in my presence 
without causing me to think. ‘I wonder if they are 
sincere.” 

Little Eva Mann meets her playmate Dora Swain, 
and exclaims—‘‘O you dear little Dodo, what a lovely 
dress your dollie has, let me carry her, please do.” 
“Don’t you think my dollie is nicer than Ella Gibson’s? 
asks Dora,” ‘Oh! my yes, everso much nicer.” An 
hour later Eva returns home to find Ella waiting for her. 
“Oh! I'm so glad you came, did you bring your new 
dolly with you?” ‘No, Eva, but I wanted you to come 
over and see it again, mamma put a new dress on to please 
me, but Dora Swain says it is not so pretty now as 
hers?” ‘‘Why Ella, I'm surprised, your dollie is the 
prettiest one I ever saw, I wish I had one just like her.” 
Those who happen to know Miss Ella, when she is a 
young lady you will find that she fibs to her mamma, de- 
ceives her teacher, and is always in trouble with her 
beaus, When she is married, she will cheat her husband 
in a great many things, disappoint her children, keep 
her neighbors in a state of uncertainty, and when old 
age comes she will have no friends who really love and 
trust her. 

Telling white lies wears off the polished edge of the 
love for truth, each one told makes it easier to add an- 
other to the list. The truth can always be told in a 

tle way, if disagreeable and more true friends will 
Ee gained by sincerity than by kindliness which is 


—_—_—o? 











Prxe’s Peak has recently been showing signs of vol 
canic activity. In October aloud explosion was heard 
and the next day ashes and lava found near the summit. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Nervousness. 

John Y. Simpson, M.D. of Monterey, Iowa, said: The 
“Acid has—to use the lady's own expression, to whom it 
was given as a nerve tonic— 
system.’ ” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
ving prices of books. 

“Fraups Exposep ; or, How the People 
are Deceived and Robbed, and Youth Cor- 
rupted,” by Anthony Comstock. New 
York : J. Howard Brown, American News 
Co, 

The purpose of this volume is tc give an 
account of the work he has been doing 
during the last. seven years, officialy, as 
“Special agent of the Post-office Depart- 
ment,” and also as “Secretary and chief 
agent of the New York Society for the 
uppression of Vice ;” and in doing this to 
expose to view some of the devilish and 
complicated villainies by which multitudes 
of people are perpetually striving to fill 
their own pockets by playing upon the 
ignorance and credulity, and greed and de- 
pravity of others less adroit than themselves. 
There are bogus banking companies and 
stockbrokers, there are lottery schemes 
which promise prizes to everybody, there 
are establishments devoted te the publica- 
tion of obscene literature, designed for boys 
and girls. It is good proof of the efficiency 
with which Mr. Comstock has pursued his 
work, that he hus become the subject of a 
vast amount of vituperation from those 
whose evil deeds he has exposed. Only 
vey faint conceptions are generally enter- 
tained of the extent of the work that he has 
are done, yet only the surtace of 
he world of vice and frauds has been 
reached. The book is an octavo, filled with 
expusures of rauds and accounts of pro- 
ceeding against them. Itis not pleasant 
reading, but the public need to be acquaint- 
ed with it nevertheless, In this work Mr. 
Comstock needs and should receive the 
hearty support of all good men and women. 


Sir Wituram Hersonet: His Lire anp 
Works. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Though the name of the great astronomer 
j8 80 familiar to the world, but very little 
of his life has been made public. He him- 
self prepared an autobiographical sketch 
sixty years ago, but it has remained secret- 
ed with his other papers in possession of his 
family, and almost the only information of 
his lite the world has heretofore received 
was contained in the “ Memoir and Corres- 
pondence ” of sister Caroline, Much of his 
scientific life and labors is revealed in his 
contributions to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, but these volumes have never been 
accessible to the general reading public, and 
they are now quite rare and costly. The 
writer of the volume before us, Professor 
Holden, has had occasion to consult all 
these and other sources of information in 
the writings of Herschel’s contemporaries, 
for the preparation of his Subject Index and 
Synopsis of Herschel’s Scientific Writings, 
made for the Smithsonian Institution. This 
is a work, of course, for special students, 
and is now being published. In using this 
valuable material for a popular Life of 
Herschel, Professor Holden has done to 
the public a great service, which will be 
fully appreciated. The volume is made still 
more valuable by the addition of a full bib- 

ography of his writing, to which is added 
so a list of published portraits, 


A Skeron or tne Lire ano Proressrona i 
Services or Isaac Sams, by Henry 8. Dog- 
gett. Peter G, Thomson. 

This little book reviews the career of a 
noted teacher of Ohio, whose originality 
and force of character left a lasting influence 
on the early development of education in 
that State. Four chapters of reminiscences 


of his methods of teaching, by one of his 
early scholars, are quite entertaining read- 
ing. 


A Hanpy Book or Synonyms This is 
what its title indicates, a little volume of 
convenient size for the pocket, giving the 
equivalents of words in more frequent use 
in conversation and ordinary writing. The 
selection is well made, nearly thirty-five 
thousand words are in the list, and the little 
book, which is at once compact and compre- 
hensive, shows at a glance its right to a 
place on the desk of the literary worker. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Oo.) 


Tue Heart anv Its Foncrions. This is the 
eighth ot the handy little Health Primers of 
which volume D. Appleton & Co. are the 
publishers. In plain and popular style it 
tells why we have a heart, describes its 
structure and function, and its relations to 
the general system ; adding a final chapter, 
“How to Maintain the Integrity of the 
Heart Function.” The text is supplemented 
by cuts and diagrams where they help to 
make the author’s meaning clear, and the 
little book is a useful contribution to the 
literature of hygiene. 


Tae Manvat or Taxiarapay, by D. P. 
Lindsley. 37 Park row, New York. D. 
Kimball, 87 Washington St., Chicago. 

The work teaches what may be called the 
the literary etyle of short-hand writing. We 
are pleased to notice that Mr. Lindsley’s 
system is growing in favor. Good judges tell 
us that it is the only intelligible system, and 
we have witnessed unexpected success and 
rapidity in learning the method, Of course 
“practice makes perfect” in any system of 
writing ; but Mr Lindsley shortens the road 
to practice by a real system of short-hand. 
Short-hand is more and more valuable or 
those who can use it. Every young person 
ought to learn it, and we commend Mr. 
Lindsley’s method to the attention of out 
readers. 


Hovenron, Mirruw & Co.’s Intustratep 
Descriptive Catatocus. Boston; Price fif- 
teen cents, 

The firm of Houghton, Mifflin & OCo., 
have on their list of publications works by 
American authors that are new, and will 
always remain standard. Knowing this, 
we are glad to announce the appearance of 
the thoroughly tasteful and'ele ant catalcgue 
of books for 1881. There are thirty-two 


illustrations (full-page), selected from differ- 
ent volumes, 


Tae Amertoan Booxsetier. Holiday 
number. New York: American News 
Company. Price fifteen cents. 

Comparing this number with last year's, 
one sees the great advance that art has 
made in illustrating. This Bookselier is a 
convenient manual for persons who are 
given to purchasing books, as the pictures 
and criticisms are useful in discerning what 
to buy. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Tue New York house of Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., kave removed from 596 
Broadway to 736 and 741 Broadway. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor &- Co., educa- 
tional publishers, New York, will remove, 
February Ist, to 753 and 755 Broadway. 


Mr. James Pott, who has just retired 
from the firm of Pott, Young & Co, New 
York, has opened a publishing and book- 
selling business at 12 Astor Place. 


Tax firm ot Pott, Young & Co., publish- 
ers, New York, has been dissolved, and are 
succeeded by E.& J.B. Young & Co. The 
members of the new firm are Messrs. 





Edwin, James B., and Edward R. Young. 


On a rainy morning a small boy who has 
exhausted all his excuses for ut putting 
in an appearance at school, opens the door 
and says to the astonished master, “Sir, 
ma say I can’t come to school to-day—it’s 
raining too hard.” 

Mr. Wm. J. Kelly, who has been for 
many years with the Presbyterian Board 
ot Publication, Philadelphia, has severed 
his connection with that house and made an 
engagement with John E. Potter & Co. 
whom he will represent on the road. Mr. 
Kelly has a host of friends in the trade, who 
will be glad to welcome him back to the 
regular channels. 


Porutar Scaoot Booxs.—The enormous 
sale and remarkable popularity of Webster's 
famous Speller is one of the marvels of the 
age. It is the only school-book which has 
survived the stcrms of a half century of 
rivalry, with no signs of lessening popular- 
ity. It is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
who also publish a Series of Readers, the 
unprecedented success of which indicates 
that the sales of each volume will soon 
equal that of the famous old Speller edited 
by Noah Webster more than fifty years 
ago Goodwords 


A practicaL guide for the teachers on 
school management has just been issued by 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York. Mr, 
Amos M. Kellogg is the author. Mr. Kel- 
logg is himself an educator ot wide ex- 
perience, and in his book has given many 
hints to assist the unexperienced. He be- 
lieves the way to manage a school is to 
render the pupils manageable. The book 
has an introduction by Thomas Hunter, 
President of the New York Normal College. 
It discusses the subject somewhat on this 
objective style—visiting a school and point- 
ing out its excellent features. It shows 
how that good government increases the 
teaching pows of the teacher. Shows the 
principles that underlie it, and makes val 
uable suggestion as to the means by which 
regular attendance and the co-operation of 
the pupils can be secured. Discipline, 
penalties, modes of interesting and em- 
ploying the pupils are treated in an en- 
lightened manner. The volume will be ol 
benefit to any teacher. It especially shows 
how the pupils may be led to co-operate 
and help forward the school instead of re- 
tarding it. It is a real addition to this class 
of works of which we have far too tew.— 
Cincinnati Enquire. 

MAGAZINES. 

Gen. Grant is writing an article for the 
February number of the North American 
Review, advocating the Nicaragua Canal 
Scheme. The same number of the Review 
will contain a contribution by Judge Tour- 
gee, author of “The Fool’s Errand,” en- 
titled “Aaron's Rod in Politics,” and one by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, on “The Pulpit 
and the Pew.” 


<> 
i es 


Days Without Nights. 

There is nothing that strikes a stranger 
more forcibly, if he visits Sweden in June, 
than the absence of night. At Stockholm, 
for example, the sun goes down a little 
before 10 o’clock p. m.; but he passes 
round the earth and is only just below the 
north pole a short ‘time ; there is a great 
brightness all night, and such that you 
can see to read at midnight. 

There is a mountain at the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, where, on the 2ist of 
June, the sun does not go down at all. 
Travelers go there to see it. A steamboat 
goes up from Stockholm for the purpose of 
carrying those who are curious to witness 
the phenomenon. It only occurs one night. 
The sun goes down to the horizon, you 
can see the whole face of it, and in five 








minutes it begins to rise. 


At the North Cape, latitude 72 degrees, 
the sun does not go down for several 
weeks. In June it would be about 25 de- 
gress above the horizon at midnight. The 
changes in those high latitudes, from sum-~- 
mer to winter, are so great that we can 
have no conception of them. In the win- 
er, the sun disappears in the south and = 
not seen for six weeks. Then it just shows 
its face. Afterward it remains for ten, 
fifteen or twenty minutes, and then de- 
scends, and finally it makes almost a circle 
around the heavens. 

Animal life accommodates itself to these 
ong days. Birds and animals take their 
accustomed rest at the usual hours. They 
go to rest whether the sun goes down or 
not. The hens take to the trees about 
seven o'clock, p. m., and stay there until 
the sun is well up in the morning, and the 
people get into this habit of late rising, 
too. Longfellow tells us of his visit toa 
village, where, although the sun was shin- 
ing, yet not a soul was to be seen in the 
streets. 





Dime Novels. 

There are a great many stories in papers 
bought by ignorant people that are only a 
mass of lies. Boys read these stories and 
believe them, There are also cheap books 
with just such stories in them, which 
usually go by the name of ‘dime novels,” 
because they are very cheap. 

A boy by the name of Balschneider had 
read these stories and determined to follow 
the plan of the hero as described by the 
writer. He got a pistol and made a cave 
up by McComb’s Dam his rendezvows. 
Seeing a man passing along the street, he 
and two others attacked him with pistols 
like highwaymen. The police arrested 
these young wretches and the judge sent 
Balschneider to state prison for eight years. 

When conversed with, he said he was 
doing as the boy did in the dime novel, 
The judge would have done a good thing 
if he had called for the book, and if it ap- 
peared to be a lesson-book in crime to have 
sent the publisher along with this lad. 





Canary Birds. 

Canary birds are brought to this country 
from Germany, and last year about 80,000 
birds were brought over. There is one 
town that raises and sends nearly all of 
them ; it is the little town of Andreasburg 
in Hanover. The business began about 
1847, and has increased’ ever since. There 
are families there that have raised birds all 
this time ; in fact, children learn it from 
their parents ; and it is quite an art. Some 
families raise much better birds than 
others, just as some farmers always make 
sweet butter. 

The little creatures are put in small 
wooden cages, and these are packed in 
crates of two hundred each. Then there 
are canary birds imported from Belgium, 
All of the best birds are trained to sing. 
Those who raise them keep birds of great 
singing powers. 

The cost of a good bird is from two to 
six dollars. The difference in price de- 
pends on the education in singing, though 
some want beauty besides. 


“Wuart is the meaning of ex nihilo nihil 
Jit ?” asked a Highland Scot of the village 
schoolmaster. ‘Weel, Donald,” said he, “I 
dinna mind the leeteral translation ; but it 
just signines that ye canna tak’ the breeks 
off a Hielandmon.” 


Father is Getting Well. 

My daughters say, “How much better 
father is since he used Hop Bitters.” He is 
getting well after his long suffering from 1 
disease declared incurable, and we are so 
glad that he used your Bitters.—A lady of 
Rochester, N. Y.— Utica Herald. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHS -PHITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that the 


alone pre- 


scribed 300,000 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the inouficiont growth 


of children ; strengthens the digestion 
off by disease, worry or overwork. 


; cures neuralgia and 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail. $1.00. 


PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 


F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Buried in the Snow. 

That a whole village can be buried in 
the snow seems hardly possible ; yet there 
are accounts of such occurrences in Eu- 
rope. The little town of Paris on the 
west side of the Blue Ridge, Va., was 
“snowed in” Dec. 21 and 22; and the 
story of Mr. R. §. Cooper, one of the resi- 
dents, as told in the Sun isa most thrilling 
one. 

The storm began Monday night before 
Christmas, continued on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. When Cooper awoke on 
Thursday morning. it was so dark he 
thought day had not yet dawned. Light- 
ing a lamp, he found it was past ten 
o'clock! On going to the door, he found 
there a solid wall of snow. He began to 
cut a passage way, carrying the snow into 
the house ; after advancing thirty feet the 
roof of his tunnel fell in, and only by su- 
perhuman exertions did he extricate him- 
self and get back into his house. Here he 
found his wife lying senseless, for she 
thought her husband was forever buried 
under the vast mass of snow that had been 
precipitated on him. 

Reviving his wife, and as there was no 
fire, covering her and the child up warmly 
in the bed, he next determined to ascend 
the chimney, but as this grew narrow at 
the top he found this impossible, so he de- 
scended for a hammer and chisel, and af- 
ter much toil cut through to the roof. Be- 
striding the ridge, he saw his house was 
surrounded-by-an immense drift—that his 
only way out was through one of the se- 
cond story windows. Cutting a passage 
o_ about ten feet here he reached daylight 
and made his way to his father’s house. 

On Friday the snow still descended and 
it became very cold. On Christmas day 
the thermometer pointedyto 10 degrees be- 
low zero. It was determined to hold a 
meeting of the citizens ; this meeting de- 
cided to have a relief committee ; to gather 
the fuel and food and to live in about 
twenty houses in the vicinity of the school 
house. They tore down barns and sheds 
for fuel. They gave out the food and fuel 
in rations and fought against the dreadful 
cold in the best way they could. But their 
courage began to give out. 

Berryville was the nearest town. To 
this place a messenger on-a strong horse 
was despatched for aid. His horse was 
exhausted after twenty-four hours strug- 
gle with the snow, but the brave man con- 
tinued his journey on foot. Finally he 
reached the town after a battle of nearly 
three days. The citizens responded to the 
call ; they made up a sled-load of provi- 
sions and went to the relief of the snow- 
beleagured town. 

——__g¢—__—_ 
Answer This. 

Did you ever know any person to be ill, 
without inaction of the stomach, liver or 
kidneys, or did you ever know one who 
was well when either was obstructed or in- 
active ; and did you ever know or hear of 
any case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure? Ask your neighbor this same 
question.—- Zimes. 








A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st. or 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. | 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM.| 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. | 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, ».C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Normal Claes for the | 
training of teachers begins Oct. i8th. 
for those who are qualified.) Teachers receive four 


(Positions secured 


Peveowtey pews and | jectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 


el sed i 
Yor Git and Vicnitiy 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 

Warranted, if used according to directicns, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Atfections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

AlPurely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. 

if yes have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsam a trial. e timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The We bottle contains four times as much as the Me 
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You Need. 


If are old, and yourfip feeble, ar 
m+ tk. y.. | year faculties waning, ” 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 


Hop Coven Cvyrz is the sweetest, safest and 
Ask Children. 
The Hop Pap for Stomach, Liver and Kidneyst 

superior to allothers. Itis perfect. Ask Druggists 


D.I.C. is an asolute and frresistable cure for drunk- 
enness, use of opium, tobacco and narcotics. 
All above sold by druggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
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DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


Educational 
Headquarters. 


Ee. lL. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Kellogg's School Management, 


Price, $1.00. 
This is a capital volume tor the practical teacher. 
———— 
THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


Price, $1.00. 
is lete encyclo a for the teach- 
ernie will double bi power. Prot DeGraft says. “a 
single number is worth the price for a year.” 
ee 
They have also all kinds of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 

























BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


n New) 


ty gifts and oceupations et Fre 
tem; on the art of story-telling and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily | 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece.ve lectures 
on “ The Kindergarten in the Nursery,’ Seaneuteg 
afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, $100. 
Wednesday a:ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 


‘s kindergarten sys 


lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ood health. Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
N.W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
N.W., Principals. 
NS YORK, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, NO. 5 
East Fourteenth street, 2d door east of Fifth 
Avenue. This music schoo! offers extraordinary ad- 
vantages to its pupils. It bas been in successful opera- 
tion tor over fifteen years. Its Professors number over 
forty of the ablest American and European teachers; 
80 that its pupils can avail themselves of the most skill- 
tul instruction at a very reasonable price. The Conser- 
vatory is open in the evening as well as during the day, 
so that those employed during the day may pureue a 
course of music under the best masters. Teachers re- 
ceive special care in a Norma! Class. Pupils may begin 
at any time. 
' The Editor of the JOURNAL permits reference to him, 
he having trequently inspected the methods at the Con- 
servatory. 8. M. GriswaLp, Director. 


i 
| ta ~ CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Noriaa! School in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study and . combined with 
the most Ceronge academ'c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates. ddress Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 
ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 8&5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 




















rsonal supervision ot the founder and proprietor, Mr. 

.8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. The College 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress in 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms = and elegant; the course of stady most 
thoro’ and efficient. The rates of tuition bave re- 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition perterm of 12 weeks, . Call or send tor 
circular containing full particulars. 6. 8. PACK 
Principal 


AINE’'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L”™ Station (Estab, 189). Paine's uptown 
College, 1818 Broadway, 34th St., open 9 A.M.., till 10 P.M. 
Yo Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all English Branches; Writing lessons $3, monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 








FoR 
Ola Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Wil send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


lilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 
Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 


illustrations and high Mterary character make it just 
the,paper to: the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 





The Sunday schoo! teacher wil! find in its columns the 
dest of help fm teaching the International Sunday School 


It is evangelical bat not sectarian fn character, and is 
not published tn the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Radress . 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRiIcEs, and sent b 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for fall descrip- 








way N.Y 





Requirements are: love ot children, good common Eng- | 


tessiona) schoo) for business training, and is under the | 


tive circular 4o N.Y ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 3 Broad | 


School Mf : 
choo! Management. 
The first edition is being rapidly ex- 


hausted. It meets with favor from every 
one who sees it. We shall now offer it at 


|a discount of 25 per cent—that is, we will 


send it post paid for 75 cents. Those who 
wish it as a premium will please notice the 
Premium List. 

** DEaR Mr. KELLOGG,—I have carefully 
read the advance sheets of your new book 
on ‘School Management” and am strongly 


| impressed with the belief that the book is 


fruitful with suggestion, and that it will 
be exceedingly helpful to teachers. To the 
young and inexperienced it will prove a 
valuable guide. I hope the book will find 
its way into the hands of thousands of 
those who are struggling in the hands of 
innumerable obstacles to reach a higher 
standard of skill and influence. 
Wm. F. PHELPs,” 

we of Schools, Winona, Minn. 

‘**T have been favored with the perusal 
|of the advance sheets of Kellogg’s new 
book upon School Management. What 
pleases me most is the straightforward, 
common sense style of the work. There 
|seems to be no verbosity, no tedious at- 
| tenuation of pedagogical detail, but a clear 
| and systematic presentation of the teach- 
er’s work ; sufficient for direction, advice 
and encouragement. The book has evi- 
dently been prepared with much care, and 
with an eye covering the entire field of the 
teacher’s labor. Mr. Kellogg is a graduate 
of the Albany Normal School, and for 
some years held a professorship in that in- 
stitution, and we can clearly see in 
**School Management” much of the spirit 





RD, | and style of that first prime minister of 


normal 


schools in the State of New York, 
D. P. Page. We predict for this new book 
|mnch popular favor. J. W. BARKER. 
| 


THE SPELLING GAME, 
—OR 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published; atthe same time serves 
as @ Valuable EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting 

| the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
|} may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. he game may be played by 
~- * al of persons. Price 3% cents. Postage pre- 
| paid. 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
| taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 
| 


Orthography, Pronunciations, and Definitions 
accerding to the best English and 
American Lexicographers. 

This book is a complete epitome of valaable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
| words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
| nunciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 

send one Dictionary. Price © cents. Postage pre 
| paid. 
Address 








PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO 
BROOKLYS CD MEW Ponte, 
Nore.— We will send one Spelling game and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of @ ts. and 3 ct. stamps taken. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
| following colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 
| Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
Their increasing sale attests their merits. 
A key of answers accompanies each set. 
| Price per set of 1000 different problems on 


card. 
| board in ten colors with full key of answers, all poste 
paid, one dollar. You will Uke them. 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Dl. 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., 

Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—119 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til- 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Garments, Shawis, etc., etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaved or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 





New York Mailing Agency. 


Fold mg and 
sinckince’ 13 Bprace St. Jas BRAS 
?voorietor. 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 





English Grammars. | 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BROWN’S INSTITUTES 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


” The papenenes of BROWN 8 GRAMMARS is very 
getbrelly 26 mitted, and peceieceers the multitude 

BF ischosl Grammars _ b COME IN COMPETI- 
her Witt oF uM, they have steadily ADVANCED 

iD perspicuous arrangement, 

shenea or Draven fullness of iT pod — 


precede vearts ° ot pian the: 
are BXTENST VELY Us Gree a 
oat he toh od States = ANY OTHER works on 


lect. 
mR ne hequier Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City o1 New York, held November 5th, 1879, Brown's 
Series a English Grammars were adopted as text- 

‘© be used in the BJ Schoo’ 

pee cial eating of the ‘Noard “of Bgneation ot the 
ct “a Ee. heid June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
lish Grammars were adoptea as text-books to be 
jued fo 1 the City Schools tor a term of five years from 


De Ls Ges toe 


48 Second Bt, New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO. 

GENTLEMEN—We consider Brown's Seriee of Gram- 
mare excellent Text-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement of matter, in clearness ana brevit 
of definition and rules, ip idiomatic and other difficul 
constructions, and in’ = us ate character of the 
— plan, “they are aoe to any other English 

cgmenads before the public that have come under our 
notice. 

They are used in all our schools throughout the 
United States. Yours truly, 

BRO. PAULAIN, 
Visitor Bros. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an tuvaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
affurd to be without it. 


GANOT'S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Iliustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Wood Cuts. 

The best elementary treatise on physics, Sepectusensal 
and applied, that has appeared in the English | janguage. 
It is eo written that any one possessing a knowledge ot 
elementary mathematics will be able to read it with 
ease. Itis poeeny and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly ont narts pertaining to modern instruments 
of research. ve feature of the book, 
which throws itself into the discussion of every subject, 
is the fact that itis written up to the times, - it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ fresh food " 
which they could not otherwise obtain without great 
expense. 

) Used as the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 


ited eR 
Very favorable terms for Introduction. Acdress, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Mfine’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First us im Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


The most atirac 











CHICAGO. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOK»’ CLASSICS. 

COPPEER’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH?S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHIVS CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’S ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
CROOK’S & SHEM’SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAY’ EVERY-DAY REA ON NG. 

For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
lishers. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
APPLETON'’S Young Chemist. 


WEEE. a t home easily made. Cos’ 
DY OE Se a a ee a mio 








15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


142 Grand St. 
WEW YORK. 


25 Washington St. 
CHICAGO. 








COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


adi Wilda toate Protusely Illustrated. Li- 

ICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 

ope ICTIONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

“DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. 12mo. 

SCHOOL roELEM ER” ARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
12mo. Half roan. 

PRINASY, ek eee Y. Tlustrated. 16mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2%imo. Cloth, 6 
: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, aie edges. ¥ 
Many special as te utente, as toa ve 
fall pronouncing and defining make Wor. ~ 
—s in the ——— ot our ar most nt dtingstaned educs. 
rs, the most com as well as r the cheapes 
Dictionaries ot on t language. . 
Publishers. 


J B. LIPEIN COTS, ELS: 
SUPPLEMENTARY 


READING 


—FOR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


x 
AND 


Half roan 





Col. F. W: Parker, 
Supervisor ot Public 
Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Maas. 


ee 


These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the school-room before 
publication. They are not designed to lant other 


Readers, but to be used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


THE FRANKLIN COMPOSITION 


—aND— 


EXERCISE BLANKS. 
Prepared by A. 8. HIGGINS, 
Principal Grammar School, No. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Economical! Practical!! Unique!!! 


Each book contains sixty-eight pages, Introduction 
price, $1.50 per dozen. Address, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL &CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Easy Algebra, 


BY PROF. C. 8. VENABLE, LL.D., 
Of the University of Virginia. 


—_o —_— 











This isa new book: an easy, plain presentation of the 
essentials of elementary algebra. The explanations are 
simple and pointed: the examples not difficult. It is 
just the book tora brief course, or for young beginners 
introductory to the author’s Elementary Algebra, 
now styled the High School Algebra. These books, with 
the author's Arithmetic and Geometry, furnish admira- 
ble guides in the various grades of mathematical study. 


Single copies of “ Easy Algebra” sent to any address 
on receipt of 55 cents. 


University Publishing Co., 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


"MUSICAL CURRICULUW 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor ever 
Published. 


The “MuvsrcaL Curricu.um" early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pu “ 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. 
Geace! development of the subject is fascinating. 

hatever is = an abstract nature is continually re- 
lieved by the in of exercises or oonee, 

hich, while. ‘constantly progressing, turnish, also 
— relaxation. 
essons are 80 arranged that the voice can be cu. 
tivated with the fingere—the one one helping the other. 








Give the “Musical Curriculum” a) i 


careful examination. 
EB™ Price, $9.00, by mail, prepaid. 


John Church & Co., 
No. 5 Union Square, CINCINNATI, 0 


New York. 


BUCKEYE BE BELL | FOUNDRY 


Bells of Tin for Churches 
hool ihre ‘ines, F Farms be ay FULLY 


WARRANTED, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT Cincinnati, O. 











$5r0 $20 Bros day og heme. home. rom wort b Shee 


Philadelphia 
' 


SCHOOL PAPER. 


10 — 


THE BEST PAPER FOR SCHOOL USE MADE. r 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


The Acme Paper. 


This paper, which has recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the country. Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire nor injure the vet ered white paper, 
It is a strong r, being made of manilla and heavily ered, making it 
smooth and pleasant to write upon. (@ And lastly, it is cheap. 49 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 


in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal and Foolscap, ° . ° . F ° ° e 00. 
Congress Letter, ‘ ° . ° : 

Bath Letter, . . 7 . . . . . 

Commercial Note. ,. ° . ° ° 


(=e Full Price List given on on pielatigin. #1 


EXERCISE 1] ISK BOOKS. 


These books are bein: will andoneteaientin ina am schools and are 
recommended. TRY THEM, You will'be eaten fitied 4 cng 
Size. 


6)x8, 40 Per p’k’¢ of 10 
XO, pp., \y € 7 2 ° - - “8 
6}x8, 100 pp., wi oh ora sor URE gps Ook BOTY 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and one pad, commer- 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 25 cents. Teachers, let me hear from you. 


W. F. KELLOGG, 24 PARK poy N.Y 








Y » AND HIS OTHER STYLES = 
SOLD ev ALL DEALERS rmroucnour me WORLD. = 
For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Lads, | 70, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903; Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Scle Agent. 
_ NOMS ASK FOR BY ALL DEALrp ‘ 


ESTERBROOK @G0 
FALCON PEW 
= 








TEEL PENS 


WRXAORKOERNCE 28 URRA.ST 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


J. & H. BERGE, 
191 Greenwich Street, New York. 
(MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


“Indispensable to tae Laorary, Llergyman, Lawyer. 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all of any call 
ing in life who demre knoweaye.” 


Exevelonatia 
Britannica 


NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
butors are the most and cag inal 
noes the 18 

o! oer 1 
print. a a cop in ores 


SAMPLES NDg@ppces on appLicaT!O™ 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 





VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA — 
gel viemeasts Book, Gob itusteat 7 tiene, 


mae lowers and 

Direc tions oF growing. Only 10 cents. Ink English 

ee . if you aiterw order seeds deduct the 
cen 


VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
Fiona Guip psig a) sear ev ay ow them 


pa 4 7 FAs, 2 esate Ouse 22 175 


pues paper covers ; $1.00 in’ in elegant cloth. 
—. 


Vick’ Monthly M 
Pages, a "co — late in ovary 1 wader 
ngravi P.ice'$1.25a year; Five 
— umbers sent for 10 cents; 8 trial copies for 


JAMES VICE, Rochester, N.Y. 





—2 
many fine 


Address, 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 
It ie the most popular paper. Its so/t, mild tints do not 
dasale the eye like white paper, and for Armnese it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


I will send out a package containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Exercise Book 
100 pages for only 25 cents, postpaid. 

Address wr, F. KELLOGG, 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 





im) 
rs since its inception 
Particular of the British’ aiton, 4" best and chea) 
work ever offered to the Arrerican le. Thea ies 
are written in a most attractive style, ct the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one greater per volume 
an in any other clopeedia sold at the same rates. 
The work contains t a of Engravings on Steel and 
and is printed from entirely new type made ex 
pega dng ¥ It will be comprised In 2 wa eos octave 
mes now the succeed 
volum will be 2 ienned at the rate ear, 


per ole For spec men binding. 83. to the ~ AT 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 721 Chestnut St., Phila, 
ACENTS WANTED. SEST TERMS. 


S. S. HAMILL, 
The Author of 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


MAY BE ADDRESSED aT 
Salt Lake — byron 





Trade st, 


ed 











36680° t ru. pa ot Rtg 


FEB. 1st, 181. 





